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bers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly os stitched in a wrapper, 
convenience of a. than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Mala 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
falaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France 
(saMEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





T[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—ELE- 
Usu MENT ANY COURSE of BOTANY. 

LINDLEY will commence a Course of Lectures on 

Brot wo 8 JUNIOR CLASS, on MONDAY, March 30, at 8 

porta) u.—Subjects : The Distinctions between the principal 

eeeek Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of 


ie the Course is adapted for persons commencing the Study of 


e Senior Class will commence on the Ist Ma 
Riseasee A be obtained at the Office of the College. 
Me TW LIA M.D., ae aot of Medicine. 
GAN, 4 of Faculty of Arts. 
A be MOK . ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Mareh 11, oa 
OYAL COLLEGE OF CH EMISTRY.— 
President—His Royal Highness posece ALBERT. 
Professor—Dr. HC OFMA 
Assis stant Professor—Dr. BLYTH. 
The LABORATORY OPENS on the 18th inst. for the 2nd 
ion, which ends July 31. The method of study pursued is that 
ocean. Every Student works in Analysis by himself under 
ql immediate and constant direction of the Professors, so that a 
= ical knowledge of C hemistry and skill in manipulation. na 
simultaneously. e for every og during the 
Bi ls, ; for 4days & # week, 104, ; for 3 days, 84, ; for 2 days, ol; 
1 day in every week, 4 Materials included. 
By —— of the Council, 
OHN GARDNER, M.D., Secretary. 


PPT iy 
{ECHROLOGICAT, INSTITUTE OF 
A BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The ne + ME — XG of the subscribing Members will be held 
oc pRIDAY, the 3rd of AP RIL, at the Kooms of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, 25, s Goes —~y — © Westminster. 

»! ecial d 0) 

Rese alen as applied to the Illumination of Manu- 

sip, and the pec uliarities which mark the productions of each 





"for 





«i ho cannot personally attend are invited to forward, 
= friend, MsS8. which they may consider as likely to bear on 


A losical Institute Apartments, 12, Haymarket. 
Attendan dai 


om 12 to 2 
ce from 12 to 2 dai UD DSON TURNER, Secretary 
UAL MEETING of the NST 'E wi € place 
ate os the patronage of his Grace the Archbishop Pre- 
—_— FITZW ILLIAM, commencing TU ESbAY, 
dUL 


TAD 7 \d 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—NOTICE is baeby given, that the EXHIBITION of 
PIQWERS and FRUIT, in the Society's Garden, in the present 
wason, will take place on the following Saturdays, viz. May 9th, 
Jane 13th, and J t llth; and that Tuesday, April 2lst, is the last 
day on ny the usual Privileged Tickets are issued to Fellows 


ECORATIV E ART SOCIETY.—Wednesday, 
th March. CONVERSAZIONE.—Considerations, having 
reference to Urnament, upon religious ~ drama Historical 
Records of Manners, Ceremonies, Ge. 5 Archetypes discoverable in 
Nature, the initiatory t eee to 
eat EC. TAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 
17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 


{Ri UNION of LONDON, 4, Trafalgar-equare, 
Charing-cross ; by Amey of Parliament. 
resident—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE 

The LIST for the current year will CLOSE on the Bist instant. 
Subscribers will receive for each guinea paid, besides the chance 
eat te able work of Art, an impression of a line en- 
pe Lightfoot, from the picture by Mr. H. O'Neil, 
— 44 ter oe in addition to this, a series of designs 
{n outline, m exp ressly for the Society by Mr. G. E. Hicks, 
ilustrative of Campbell’ 8 "Gertrude of Wyo a_i 
GEORGE GoDW st Honorary 
EWIS POCOCK, f Secretaries. 


EW CLUB.—12, George Street, Hanover 
Square.—A New Club is in course of formation at ry Man- 

sion now oceupied as the British and Foreign Hotel. A List of 
‘the Committee and of = Members already enrolled may be seen 
iat the above address. The number of Members is limited, and the 
— will be by ballot of the Committee. The present terms 


a Members 
Country M 

















—Batrance. -£10 10 0—Annual—£6 6 0 
mbers—Entrance..£ 5 5 0—Annual—£4 4 0 
rs of Shares of i Leach will be exempt from Entrance 
Fees, and have a reduction of One Guinea in their Annual Sub- 
D a for each Share held, being an Interest of 5/. 5s. per cent, 
ietor will incur any liability beyond the extent of his 


Soplications can only be received between the hours of 
, fd ol No Candidate can be proposed without two un- 
onable references. 
“The Club wi ll be a Proprietary Body,and managed by a m- 
. AT the direction ofa ‘Gommittee of its own Mem- 
i, in thesame manner as the "as the principal Clubs of London. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUPIL.—An_ old-esta- 
blished Architect, carrying out GOVERNMENT WORKS, 
combined with an , Bogineerin Bractice, will take a YOUTH, who 
Practically instructed his profession. As the adyan- 

var if pets an adequate pretation expected, which can be paid 
red. ferences of the highest respectability given 


. y for an inte: jews b it, to W. 
Prinisle, Haymarket. — _ 


TO ENGINEERS. 


, RESIDENT ENGINEER is WANTED 
‘orthe LEEDS and THIRSK RAILWAY.—Applications 
ea Rddreeeed fone ifcations and the amount of salary required, 
Secretary of the above Company, No. 5, South 
on or before the 25th canoes. 
8. SMILES, Secretary. 


——— —_— 
NGNOR ROSTERI, Professor of the Italian 
and ‘Literature, to inform his Friends and 

i 





ti 











RIGHTON.—A Wipow Lapy, whese resi- 
dence pis very near the Sea, and who has been med to 
tuition, wishes to receive TWO OR THREE LITTLE GIRLS 
TO EDUCATE with her own, who would experience the ee 
maternal care and attention. References, of the highaet xe 
bility can be given if Term Apr 
pre-paid, to G. G., Mr. Booty’s, Stationer, King’s-ro: echt 


UPERIOR EDUCATION, on INCLUSIVE 

TERMS.—In a PRIVATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, healthily 
situated i in beautiful and extensive grounds, within four miles of 
the Post Office, Boys are prepared, under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Graduate of Cambridge, for College, the Military Schools, 
Commercial Appointments, &c. avoiding the enormous expense 
of public schools, yet securing greater efficiency. A Preparatory 
School for little Boys, under the exclusive direction of Ladies. 
N.B. A resident French and Drawing Master. 





y letter, 





TERMS for BOOK SOCIETIES SUBSCRIB- 
ING to CHURTON’S LIBRARY. 
26, HoLies-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
Class 1, £6 ¢ : per annum are entitled to 4 vols. at one one time. 
— 5 


30 
36 


3 — 


—- 4 


— 5, 1616 0 — 42 — 

‘ Hints to Secretaries’ will be sent post free on application as above. 
FARADAY Ss RESEARCHE S and DIS- 
COVERIES in ELECTRICITY and u AGNETISM. 

Part I. of the pHILOSOPLIICA AL TRANSACTIONS a the 
ROYAL SOC IETY for 1846, containing Ce FARADAY'S 


RESEARCHES in ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, is now 
panes pant 78. 





. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





T OFWYL HOUSE, Sramrorp Hit, Miv- 
DLESEX.—The course of Instruction in this Hopeblichment 
embraces the Greek, Latin, French, and German Languages— 
the Mathematics— Chemistry and the E lements of Physics—His- 
wie Geography, Astronomy, Writing, Drawing, Singing, &c. 
—e. 5 ST 30 guineas p ber a annum ; unior Department, 


“fhe views of the Principal on on the | subject of Education may be 
seen in a small Work, published by Simpkin & Marshall entitled 
‘SCHOOL EDUCATION for the NINETEENTH C ENTURY. 


NERMAN GUARANTEED.—A Gentleman of 
Classical Education, who has taught some of the first 
literary characters of the day, undertakes to communicate the 
power of TRANSLATING the GERMAN WRITERS with ease 
and grammatical accuracy, on the following terms :—In Class, 5 
guineas the whole Course ; Private Instruction, 10 guineas. One 
quarter of the fee payable in advance. A Class consists of four | 
fembers.—Address (post paid), Johannes, 66, Margaret-street, 
Regent-street. 








Tro GENTLEMEN S SONS.—Jonn WILLIAMs | 


& Co., of the old-established Library of Arts, Areniectaral 
Publishes and General Booksellers, have a CANCY for an 
educated YOUTH as an IN-DOOR'’APPRENTICE. One who 
understands ning oe will be preferred ; and the Premium, if any 
pe ee ep Sy be taken yearly. The youth will have peculiar 

ntages o 
Tou to J. W. ry Co. 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. 

\REAT CHORAL MEETING— EXETER 
I LL.—The THIRD GREAT CHORAL MEETING of 


HA 
Mr. Hullah’s Up pper Singing Schools, in aid of the Hullah Testi- 
tmonial Fund for the eer Ci Music Hall, will be held on 


THURSDAY ‘EVENING 
estern Gallery, 2s. BOs Area, ls., 





Apr 
Tickets— Reserved Seats, 5s 7 ¥ 
may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West St: 


N USICAL UNION.—Amateurs of Instrumental 
B Chamber Music, eligible to become Members of this 
octet, are » seagemee to send their aoe to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co. 201, Regent-stre 

The | FIRST MERTING will take place at the Princess's Concert 
Rooms, on TUE AY, the 3ist March, at haif-past 3 o'clock. 
Annual PR One Guinea. Tickets not transferable. —The 
tickets are already sent to the Members. 

J. ELLA, Director. 


(SHAPPELLY! s PIANOFORTE WAREHO USE, 
, NEW BOND-STREET. 

For Sale or Hire. & more than usually large stock of every 
description of Pianofortes, yf Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Wor- 
num, &c. &c. Also,of Har by Erard ; Guitars and C oncertinas, 
by. Wheatetone, &&—MUSIUAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY : 
Subscribers paying 3/. 3s. a year are entitled to Six Books or Pieces 
of Music at atime, in town, and Eighteen in the country. Sub- 
scribers paying 2. 2s. are entitled to Four in town, and Twelve in 
the country.—50, New Bond-street. 


| ANNEKER’S ARIADNE.—Mr. Tennant 
(late Mawe), 149, Srranp, Lonpow, has just received several 
Small copies of this favourite ST ATUE, ‘together with a number 
of Ornaments for the Drawing-room, Library, and Dining-room, 
consisting of Vases, Figures, Groups, Inkstands, Obelisks, Candle- 
sticks, beautiful inlaid Tables, Paper-weights, W: atch-stands, &e. 
—Mr. Tennant arranges elementary Collections of SHELLS, 
MINERALS, and FOSSILS, which w igresiiy facilitate the study 
of pot. eee Conchology, and Geology, at 2, 5, 10, and 20 guineas 


( LD OAK CARVINGS.—The Advertiser 

wishes to erehones some Old Oak Carvings for a few Stand- 
ard Works on Old English Mansions, Interior Decorations, Old 
curptare, &e., or some Old Prints. Address A. X. Y,, Mr. Deacon’ 8, 


, Walbrook, 
and SURVEYING 














STRONOMICAL IN- 
STRU MENTS (Second-hand) for SALE, consisting of an 
Azimuth and Altitude Instrument, Newtonian Telescopes, a 
Theodolite, Sextants, and Protractor. They are all of the best 
construction, by the first makers, and in excellent condition, 
especially made for a General Officer of high rank and service, 
recently Sosenges —ADUy to A. ROSS, Optician, 21, Featherstone: 
buildings, Holbo 


.DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVIII.— 

7 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 168 of The Edin- 
burgh Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Satur- 
day next; and BILLS on or before Tuesday, the 31st instant. 

39, Paternoster-row, March 21, 1846. 


TEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
I 141, Regent-street, near New Burlington-street.—MICH AEL 
COOMES begs to announce he has opened a New Library on an 
extensive scale, and solicits the attention of the Nobility, yoy 
and the Public, to his Terms of Subscription, which may be had 
or sent, postage free, on application at 141, Regent-street. 


REDUNDANT =— OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
it published, Gratis. 
HE MODERN BOOK-BUYER'’S CATA- 
LOGUE, consisting of the surplus Copies of Valuable 
Modern Works from the Libraries of the Nobility, Gentry, Litera 
Institutions, Book Societies, &c., and offered at very reduce 
‘ livered gratis, or sent post free on receipt of two stamps. 
rarian, British and Foreign Library, Conduit- 
juare, 














quiring a practical knowledge of the business — | 








published, in 8v0. price 3s. 
ESEARCHES on MAGNETISM, and on 
LLIED SUBJECTS, including a ‘SUP 

N EW {MPON DER ABLE By BARON VON RE icHEND SCH, 
Translated and Abridged by WILLIAM G REGORY, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
“ Berzelius has expressed himself in the same way as you have 
done ; and carries on with me a friendly and brisk correspondence 
on the subject of my researches,on which we may shortly expect a 
report from him to be laid ‘before the Swedish Academy of 

Sciences.”—Author to the Translator. 

Taylor & Walton, 28, "Dover Gower-street. 








Sales bp Auction. 
THE COLLECTION OF ART AND VIRTOD OF 
HENRY RHODES, ESQ. DECEASED. 
| By Mess, CHRISTIE & M ATOR at behelr Great Room, King- 
reet, St. James's, on TUESDAY, March 24, and following 
yoo ‘at 1 o'clock precisely, by order of the Executors. 


HE Important and very Interesting Collection 
of PICTURES, Books, Prints, Sculpture, Antiquities, and 
other Works of Art and Virta, formed wit great taste b; Henry 
Bs . — late “Joint Architect to Her Majesty's 
ores! 
The Pictures comprise a capital example of Canaletti, 
peoutifnt Works of Rembrandt, De Witte ubens, V. 
aageeaty De Hooghe, V. der Capel la, Ferg, ke., and “The Flitch 
acon, the celebrated work of Wright. ‘Some v yy > 4 
Miniatures, comprising Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr, by H 
in very fine ontoenen of Egyptian and Mexican Antiquities, 
pon on — lege Bn ies, usts, Sar- 
hagi, &c. ; @ Models in Terra Cotta and Cinque Cento; 
Srouss; Marble" Tables ; Inlaid Cabinets; Porcelain, Etruscan, 
and Urbino W are, Ancient Glasses, Antique Cameos and In: 
taglios. Some very innasesting British Antiquities ; also the very 
choice Architectural Library, comprising asuperb copy of Piranesi, 
and the Collection of Ancient and Modern Drawings and Prints. 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues 
[oe at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s Offices, 8, King-street, St. 
ames’s. 


and 
‘Dye! k, 








PROFESSOR HURWITZ’S LIBRARY. 
Messrs. ave will § SELL, at their Rooms, Jo. 8 New Bond- 


WEDNESDAY N 

‘THE Til BRARY of HY MAN. ‘HURWITZ, 

sq., Prof. of Hebrew to the University College, London } 
including a series of W orks in English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; 
on Controversial Points in Religion ; Jewish Ecelesiastical His- 
tory ; Hebrew Bibles ; C ommentaries on the Scriptures ; two large 
Hebrew Rolls of the Pentateuch, written in a fine bold character 
on vellum, with rollers ; Greek and Latin Classics, &c. &c. 


VALUABLE COLL ECTION OF POOKS, A FURTHER POR- 
} iy OF THE STOCK OF THE LATE MR. JOHN BOHN, 
OF HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Mr. FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, with the aperebe- 
tion of William Brougham, Esq., one of the Masters of the High 
Court of Chancery, pursuant to an Order of the said Court, at 
his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, March 23, and 5 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

FURTHER Portion of the Extensive and 

4 Valuable STOCK of the late Mr. JOHN BOHN, consist- 

ing of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

x Hey be viewed two days prior to the Sale, 





and Catalogues now 





LIBRARY OF JOHN BRITTON, ES + F.S.A. ; a apie 
ATURES, AUTOGR APH LETTERS, & 
Mr. FLETOHER will SELL aed 
191 , Piccadilly, on FRIDAY 
day exce pted), at 1 o'clock precise 
FOURTH Portion on the LIBRARY of 
JOHN BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A., consisting of Curious and 
Valuable Books of Antiquities, Topography. History, Biography, 
the Fine Arts, and other classes o' literature, many of wen are 
illustrated and enriched with drawings, prints, and MSS.: also 
Theology, early Bibles, &c.; together with several fine Paintin 
Miniatures, Autograph Letters, Drawings, Illuminated Miss: 
and a Colle —_ of Prints in proofs and etchings ; also Engraved 


AUCTION, at his tinest RE 
pi 3, and 7 following days (Sun- 


Copperplates, &c. 
aay be viewed two days, and Catalogues had ten days, before the 





VALUABLE SACRED AND MISCEL- 
EOUS MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

By T. M. FISHER wy order of the Directors of the late Man- 
chester Choral Society) on Tuesday the 2ith day of March, 1846, 
at the Fxenange, Dining Room, Manchester, sale to commence 


unctually at 11 ock, £ 

pi E Whole “of the Well-selected and Valuable 

LIBRARY belonging to the late Manchester Choral Society, 
containing all the best Oratorios and other works of Handel, 
arranged by Dr. Clarke, G. Perry, and others, with generally th ree 
organ (or plano-forte) seores, and fifty sets of chorus parts to each ; 
Haydn’s Creation, by Clementi; Haydn and Mozart's Msases, by 
Novello; the Oratorios, Masses, and other sacred oy of 
Beethoven, Pergolesi, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, 8 mberg, 
Rossini, Hummel, Rink, Himmel, Dr. Crotch, “i » Grom Dr. 
Boyce, and the other great composers. . & very complete selec: 
tion of Sir Henry R. ig 8 oes and Chorusses, and an exten- 
sive gettention of Songs, Glees, Yoo yt- Madri 
the first class, the whole of which is in the 
May be viewed on Monday, the 23rd day of March, at the place 
sale, when ogues may be had ; or earlier, from the Auctioneer, 
21, Princes-street , 


CHOICE ae 
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N ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for IM- 
PROVING the DWELLINGS of the INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. Incorporated by pave al Ch 


Chairman—Sir RALPH. TOW A ARD, Bart. M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—JOHN WILLIAM ——” Esq. 
Captain Denison, R.E. J. D. Powles, FE: 
The ances Ebrington, MP. | J.C. Sharpe > oe 
T. F. Gibson, Esq. James Smith, Esq. of Deanston. 
Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. T. Southwood Smith, Esq. M.D. 
George A. Kilgou oseph Toynbee, Esq. F. 

The i Kt. Hon. Vise, "Morneth, M.P. wae ‘Arthur Wilkinson, Esq. 
Audito ohn Finlaison, ty 5 and Edward Hurry, Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, ritton & Co. 54, Lombard-street. 

The object o: of f this pen ey is to erect Dwellings for the Work- 
Classes, combining im their construction the several improve- 
ments in drainage, ventilation, a due supply of water, and such 
other advantages as - render their sanatory condition as com- 
plete as is practica 
The plan of this henocletion: having been submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, they have been pleased to recommend Her 
Majesty to grant to it a Royal Charter of Incorporation, which has 
been done. The Charter is dated the 16th October, 1845, 
on one i is 100,0002, in 4,000 shares of 254 each. Deposit, 
10s. per 
The Tate of "interest ad be paid to the Shareholders is not to ex- 


The ability: of the Shi Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their respective shares. 

Parties disposed to co-operate in this object, are requested to ad- 
dress their application for shares as follows: 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

Sir.—I request you will insert my name as a Subscriber for 
Shares in the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Industrious Classes, the calls upon which I will pay 

en required. 
ature 
dress. 


Date 
To Mr. C. Gatliff, Hon. Sec., 19, 2 en tr don. 


LAW LIFE — RANCE SOCIETY, Fleet: street, next St. 
nstan’s Church, March’ 14, 1846. 
J OTICE is “hereby given, that the BOOKS for 
transferring Shares in this Society will be CLOSED on Thurs- 
day the 26th inst. and will be Ke-opened on Thursday, the 9th day 
of April next. 

The aividente for the year 1845 will be payable on Thursday, the 
9th day yey se next, or on any euteoqaemt day (Tuesday excepted,) 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, 

By order of the Directors 
. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 

4 painted in every variety of style, Le competent artists, both 

German and English, on ceilings and walls of apartments of’ every 

_—-., Specimens may be seen at W. B. Simpson's, 456, West 

near Trafalgar-square. Similar decorations are executed 

on paper, for the country, and may be put up, if preferred, by 
country workmen. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 


@ AcGeEnt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes jody tee and pass sarouen 
ustom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the Worl li Commissions 
Lap which J. A. S. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
most attent and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—The Pist of I A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
Fe ep ead every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 



























LITHOGRAPHY. 


N ESSRS. MACLURE, MACDONALD and 

MACGREGOR, General Lithographers, beg to call atten- 
tion to a peculiar feature in their system of conducting business, 
namely, their having a large and permanent staff of Assistants, in 
all the varied departments of the Art, oN THE PREMISES ; which 
arrangement, they submit, gives a force and effect to immediate 

by other means, and which is obviously 

of great advantage to those who may require their services, inde- 
pendent altogether of the excellency of their work. 

London Establishment, Saville House, 6, Leicester-square ; 
Liverpool Establishment, 18, Fenwick-street ; Glasgow Establish- 
ment, 57, Buchanan-street. 

Vacancies for two Pupils—one in the Writing, the other in the 
Artistical Department. 


USTOM-HOUSE.—To Travellers and Gentle- 
men residing Abroad.—The carelessness and irregularity 
ba which packages and baggage are often cleared through the 
justom-H ouse, causing great loss and qgpeuse to the proprietors, 
besides other inconvenience, induces H. TAYLOR, Custom-House 
learing Agent, 7, East India Chambers, fae De -street, to 
otify to the public that he receives Works of Art, and all descrip- 
_— ig om s, for clearance and forwarding through the Custum- 
ondon. The thorough and too frequently rough exami- 
nation’ of packages by the Customs officers renders a strict atten- 
m to the safe repacking necessary. H. Taylor has, therefore, 
determined personally 4 superintend the repacking of articles 
cleared ‘rome his agen 
H. Taylor has been enuaged in the business for the last twenty- 
five years, and would be happy to impart any information in his 
power respecting the Customs regulations to gentlemen proceeding 
abroad, free of expense, upon application by letter. 


RACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 
Stationers and Account-Book Manufacturers, having dev oted 
much to the ing of the above article, have 
succeeded in producing a paper superior to any yet introduced, 
Combining the great requisites of clearness, and a surface war- 
to work well with pencil, ink, and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also every article of 
jonery moqpeee for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
ineers, and solicitors.—Waterlow & Sons, 49, Parliament-street, 
24, oa lane. Warehouses and Printing Offices, 66 and 67, 
) th -wal 
HAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, the most 
unique of the elegancies in modern stationery which the new 


arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers. 
stamped with a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, and incl losed 




















4 an elegant little box, sent per post, for 6d. (or six postage s), 
Reval pens o of the United Kingdom. “Oriersprepata to H. Spolbe: 
Hera’ and Initial Paper Stamper, 28, e Palteney-street, 
are, Tendon,sappliod by return o; f post 

aperb es of per a also kept on hand, containing a quire 
the best aid, and 84 adhesive envelopes to match, all 
with ave & variety of the same dies, price ls. 6d. Sent secure 

per post without the box), same price. Trade supplied. 





published, 


E LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
ag ae from various sources. Together with his Auto- 
from the German. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 8, 


"EX moral and religious as well as literary treat.” —Tait’s Magazine, 
Ltn. = pman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street, - 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound, 


For 1846. 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
*‘ This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of the 


with Peer or Baronet that is not to be found in its pages.”—G/lobe. 
Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 


NATIVES OF THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS, 


FORMING VOL. XV. OF ‘ THE COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[Mar. 2} 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary 8vo. volumes), with upwards of 1,500 Engraving, 


“ The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—gyn, 














MR. BURKES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


Peerage ani 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE AMONG THE 


Baronetage, and as the first authority on all questions respecting the Aristocracy. There is hardly a DAME connectel 





This day is published, with Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE, 


ATHENS. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


1. LEGENDARY GREECE; 2. GRECIAN HISTORY to the Reign of PISISTRATUS « 





On Tuesday, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Commissioner. 
REPRINTED FROM ‘THE TIMES,’ WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 11s. 


THE 


IN THE YEAR 1844. 
By DR. CARUS, His Majesty’s Physician. 
IN THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
London: CHAapMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


LETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL FOSTER, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at Law, ‘ The Times’ 


KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY IN ENGLAND 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


:. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
(On Saturday next.) 


2. 
SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. 





CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. Author of ‘ Tales of the Colonies,’ &c. 


3. 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HISTORY of the JESUITS. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


London: Smirg, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








THE BUSHRANGER of VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


By 
‘uur ready. 


THE NOVITIATE ; A YEAR AMONG the ENGLISH 


JESUITS: » Personal Narrative, With an waa on the CONSTITUTIONS, the CONFESSIONAL MOR 
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be published Part I., in royal 4to. containing 3 Coloured 
Maps, at the extraordinary price of 1s. 


GILBERT’S 
MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
FOR THE PEOPLE; 


WITH AN 
Entrovuction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, 
AND 
AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 
OF 24,000 PLACES. 
The Proprietor trusts that the public approval which has been so extensively bestowed 
upon his previous Works on Geography will be continued to the present Publication. He 


{s determined that it shall not only be by far the cheapest, but the very best work that has 
ever been issued, at treble the price, either in this or any other country. 


On March 31 will 


THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE WORK WILL BE:— 
1. Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, from original drawings, including very copious 


» and the best accredited information derived from geographers and travellers of decided 


— 


reputation. 
9. Each Part will contain three Maps, accurately coloured in outline. 
% The Consulting Index, of 24,000 Places, which will of itself be a Gazetteer of Re- 


ference, has been compiled with the greatest care. 
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4, The Divisional Maps of the Continents, each have a scale, showing the lineal dimen- 
sions of the respective Countries in contrast with England; the same Maps have also the 
Points of the Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the 
quarter of the globe in which the country is situated—showing at a glance the position 
and area each particular empire or state occupies in comparison with the Continent to 
which it belongs. 


5, The Work will be completed in eleven Parts, and the entire publication issued by 
February 1, 1847. 


6. To enable the public to judge of the Work, and decide how far the promises of the 
Proprietor are borne out by the performance, he undertakes to supply every Bookseller in 
the United Kingdom with the first two Parts of the Work, through his usual correspondent 
or agent, on a distinct guarantee to take back all unsold copies of these Parts up to 
January, 1847. By this arrangement, every person in England, Scotland, and Lreland, will 
be able to command a sight of the Work, and to decide with contidence on the distin- 
guishing features and merits of this national undertaking. 


Just published, Parts I. to IV., each containing 32 pages royal 8vo. price 7d., 
and Parts V. and VI. (56 pages each) price 1s., (to be continued Monthly), 


GILBERT'S 
NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL AND 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


EMBRACING ALL THE TERMS USED IN ART, SCIENCE, AND 
LITERATURE. 


The Publication of a New Erymoxocicat and Pronovncixe Dicrioxary of the ENGLisH 
LanGuaGB, based upon the Dictionaries of Johnson and Walker, and comprehending all 
the principal terms which have been introduced and established since their day to the pre- 
sent time in Literature, and in the various departments of Natural and Mechanical Science, 
Arts and Manufacture, has been long felt as a desideratum in British Literature, which, if 
well supplied, could not fail to prove highly useful and acceptable to the Literary and 
Scientific World wherever the English Language is read or spoken. To supply this desé- 
deratum is the object of the present Work. It will be completed in 34 Monthly Parts. and 
form one or two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, of about 1500 pages. Several thousand 
words which occur in our old standard English authors will be embraced, the obsolete being 
carefully marked as such, and quotations generally given from the passages in which they 
occur. The roots from which the Terms are derived are printed in Italics, obviating the 
difficulties which otherwise occur to persons not familiar with the Greek, Hebrew, or other 
ancient alphabets. A compendious Grammar of the English Language will be given during 
the course of publication; and, at the end of the Work, a copious Vocabulary of French, 
Latin, and other foreign phrases and words now used by English writers. In Natural His- 
tory, all the classes, orders, families, and recognized genera of animals, plants, or minerals, 
will be described, as now classified by the most eminent Naturalists; in fact. nothing shall 
be wanting to render the Work one of universal reference and useful information for the 
Private or Public Library, the Counting-House, the School, or the University. 





The Publisher has received a great many communications, inquiring, who the Author 
of the Usiversat Dictionary is? In answer to all such Correspondents, Mr. Gilbert has 
to state, that there exists no reason why the Author's name should not be known, save an 
earnest wish on his part that the work should be tested solely by its own intrinsic worth. 
Mr. Gilbert, however, may state, that the Gentleman in question is personally known, and 





his talents appreciated by some of the most eminent Professors in the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and that he is himself an Author of 
several publications connected with Natural Science and Polite Literature, and has been 
for several years a Lecturer in one of our Universities. 








Just published, the Third Edition, in 200 full-sized royal 18mo. pages, price only 3s. 6d., or with the Maps coloured, 4s. bound, 


GILBERT’S 


GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES 


AND SCHOOLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
THIRTEEN VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, 
AND FOUR WOODCUTS, VIZ. :— 


Map of the World in Hemispheres, with Pictorial Representations of the Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers—The Solar System 
—Modelled Map of Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The Seasons—The World as known at the Deluge 
—Ditto in the time of our Saviour—The Mariner's Compass—Maps of Europe—British Isles—Asia—Africa—North America— 
South America—Australasia—Diagrams of the Projections of Maps—And an Alphabetical 


INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2500 PLACES. 









The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms on this important Work :— 


“A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, 
than which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide to 
tne of the most necessary and agreeable of studies.”"—Literary Gazette. 
. Rann excellent Geography, and one that we can cordially recommend. We have 
thin oe in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind: it con- 
ti § Dothing superfluous ; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted for instruc- 
or: and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art.”"—Atlas. 
The volume contains an immense mass of geographical information; the Maps, too, 
we very distinct.” — Spectator. 
This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said 
aesatiene It is illustrated with neatly drawn maps, one of which, representing 
“Te ig se ve hag water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of art."—Gardeners’ Chron. 
it for in ‘mie y adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends 
tuficient] lies and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite 
Y copious for general reference ; and to those who have too long neglected this 


very useful and entertaining study—and there are too many such,—this is exactly the book 
to take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual dry enumeration of rivers, towns, and in- 
habitants, numerous observations on the government, character, and general condition of 
the different inhabitants of the globe. We are decidedly of opinion that the proprietor 
has succeeded in his ‘ endeavour to produce an attractive and useful surnmary of the sub- 
ject,’ and think his wish ‘ that the book may become permanently established,’ deserves to 
be gratified.”—Court Journal. 

“ This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides for the 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into 
minute details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagrams 
are well drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old-esta- 
blished class-books of any kind; but we feel convinced that when the one before us be- 
comes known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patron- 
age.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


*.* Any Lady or Gentleman directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this Work, may have a specimen copy gratuitously, 
on special application, by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 





London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row ; 
JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh ; JAMES MACLEOD, Glasgow ; JOHN CUMMING, Dublin ; 
And by order of every Bookseller, Stationer, Sc. in the United Kingdom, 
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SEAT ~ 3 ) AR IN INDIA. 
Seconp Epition. now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bd. 
DVEN NTURES. "IN THE PUNJAB. 
By Major H. M. L. LAWRENCE, Bengal Artille 
Political Agent in charge of British relations with Lahore. 

“A work which exhibits more real practical knowledge of the 
Sikh States and their turbulent inhabitants than any book with 
which we are acquainted.”—Caleutta Rev 

Henry ae Publisher, 13, Great. Hariborough-tret 
is day is PO AN in 8vo. pri 
RAVELS in the PANJAB, AFFGHANIS- 
TAN, and TURKISTAN, to BALKH, BOKUAKA and 
HER. AT ; and a Visit to Great Britain and Germany. 
By MOHAN LAL, E 
London: Wm. oy. Allen & Co. 7, Le mnenetneet 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &. price 1 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
HUME, from the Ls ae bequeathed by his Nephew to the 
Royal Society of Ley h ; and other Original Sour — 
By JO N HILL BURTON, Esq. Advoca 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; ; Simpkin, . Marshall & Co. ~~ 
ww“ rod oe a 
ris day, price ¢ 
HE NEWSPA PE R PRESS DIRECTORY ; 
containing full particulars relative to each Journal published 
in the United Kingdom and the British Isles, together with a com- 
plete Guide to the Newspaper Press of each County, and an im- 
mense body of information Indispensable to all who adv: ertise, and 
important to the Literary and Commercial World. 

Published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers. 
~?his day, price 7s. 6d., a New and greatly yor Tt Edition of 
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L*eic 


SELECTED rpow THE ITALIAN POETS; 
By JAMES ugalston. 


th Translations. 
GLASSFORD, Esq. of Dor 
The former Edition was thus noti ticed in the Edinburgh Review :— 
“We have been greatly pleased with this Lene volume, as much 
from its general character, as from the grace and polish of its exe- 
cution. i is evidently the presets of one possessing a quick 
natural sensibility to natural beauty, improved by art, and study, 
and no inattentive observer of the try of our times.” 
.&C.B black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
Wow Now publishing in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 
Copper- = pais 2s, 64., coloured 3s, 
a to VI. are out. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the MAMMALIA. 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the British Museum. 


K OSMOs: a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By BARON A. HUMBOLDT. 
ost Svo. 10s, 
joudon : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
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Really published, 
YHE DESTINATION OF MAN. By 
JOHANN GOTTL rR FICHTE. Translated — the 
German by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
“This is the most popular exponen | ss Fichte's > 
which exists.”— Memoir of Fichte, by W. Sm 
London : oan Brothers, 121, _—_— street. 
8 day is published, 
SHAKSP FARES. DRAMATIC ART, and his 
K RELATION to CALDRERON and GOETHE. "Translated 
from the German of Dr. HERMANN ULRIC, 8yo, 12s. cloth, 





Gattis of Contents, 
Sketch of the History of the English Drama before Shak- 
speare.—R. Greene ead eae 
Shakspeare’s Life and Tim 
Ik. Bhakepeare' 's Dramatic Sty rie, and Poetic View of the World 
an hings. 
IV. Criticisms of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare, of doubtful Authority. 
VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare, 
London : Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newenie: street. 


_ 
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Just published, price 1 
Two ORATIONS AGAIN ‘ST TAKING 
AWAY HUMAN LIFE under any Circumstances ; and in 
Explanation, and Defence, _ the rarepreecneed doctrine of Non- 
Resistance. Delivered at the eine or Holborn, February 
25,and March 4, 1846. By TH COOPER, the a. 
Author of * The Parga 3 eA of Suicides * Wise Saws and Mod: 
Instances,’ ‘The Baron’s 
London : € hapman, | ae 121, Newgate-street. 


On March 30, will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 
YHE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; or, 


Lives of Men distinguished by their Talents, V irtues, or 
Achievements in _ re cone An apnel of our ne: 
Cc. 





.D. 
Grant & Griffith, AAA, = i Tani corner of St. Paul's 
Churehys ard, 


Now RE. ADY A AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 
T OVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE. 
4 TALES, by H. HARKNESS. 
Also, on the 4th of April, in 1 vol. price 10s, 6d, 
HELEN STANLEY. 


A TALE, by MATILDA M. HAYS. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles- street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 154, will 
be published NEXT wi EEK K 


MODERN GERMAN’ PAINTING. 
Il. MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY of RUSSIA. 
Ill. REID—VENTILATION. 
IV. NEWMAN on DEVELOPEMENT. 
V. LIVES of the LINDSAYS. 
VI. SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 
VIL. EDUCATION and LODGING of the BRITISH SOLDIER. 
VILL. OREGON-—and POSTSCRIPT. 
John Murray, A Albemarle-street. 


7 
T OBSERVATEUR FRANCAIS, price 6d.— 

4 This Journal, now acknowledged by public opinion as the 
best and most complete French newspaper ever published in Eng- 
al ‘th contains, besides various important and original documents, 

Political, Literary, Scientific, and Artistical News of the 
week, ‘To these will shortly be added a Colonial Bulletin, contain 
ing Commercial and Shipping sews from all parts of the World 
Price Currents, Money Market,and Railway Intelligence, supplied 
from the best sources. This Journal i is published every Saturday, 
at 67, Strand, where also ma; may the Popular Record of Mo- 
dern Science, price 2d, The British a_i Fercten Reading Rooms 
are now opened on the same premises. f admission 2¢., or 
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The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S SER- 


MONS, preached at St. Paul’s and other Churches. 8vo. 


[On Thursday next, 
The Rev. SY DNE Y SMITH’S 


WORKS. 3rd Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


The Right Hon. SIR JAMES MACK- 


INTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. wees by ROBERT 
JAMES MACKINTOSH, — ees 80. 42s, 


The PEOPLE. " By J. Mrcne er, 


Author of * Priests, Women, os Families.” Translated by C. 
COCKS, B. Post 8vo. 9.—A CHEAP EDITION, price 1s. 6d. 


> Translated with the ‘Author’ 's especial approbation, 


v. 
MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 
PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's approba- 
tion, by C. COCKS, B.L. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE 


and CZERSKI’'S ~. from the CHURCH of ROME. 2nd 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


Dr. G. WEIL’S. BIBLICAL LE- 


GENDS of the MURBULMANS, | The BIBLE, the KORAN, 
and the TALMUD. Post 8vo. 7: 


VIII. 
The GREEK rian rith 


copious English Notes, by the Rev. Dr. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD. 
6th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 2 


The Rey. Dr. 8. 2%. BLOOMFIELD’S 


BDETIOn of the GREEK TESTAMENT for COLLEGES and 
- ae. With English Notes. 4th Edition, Feap. 8vo. with 
ap, 10s, 


The Rev. Dr. 8. Tf. BLOOMFIELD’S 


GREEK and 7 TERIOOs to the NEW TESTAMENT. 
2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Capt. MARRYAT'S MASTERMAN 


anant, or, The WRECK of the PACIFIC, 32 vols. feap. 8vo. 
with woodcuts, 22s. 6d. 


xi. 
Capt. MARRYATS SETTLERS 


CANADA. Written for Young People. 2 vols, feap. Svo. 12s. 


The MISSION: : 


in 


or, Scenes in Africa. 
By Capt. F. MARRYAT,C.B. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in one volume. Medium 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, 21s. ; bound in morocco, 42s, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in one volume. Metiom 8vo. with Portrait 
and V ignette, oe. 5 ; bound in morocco, 42s, 


The ODES of HORACE. Book IL. 


| yA ee into English Verse. By H. G. ROBINSON, 
Feap. 8 (Un the press, 


Dr. BLAIR’'S CHRONOLOGICAL 


and HISTORICAL T a Extended under Sir H. ELLIS'S 
Revision. Imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


Dr. H. J. KNIPP'S ABRIDGE- 


MENT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. New Edition, brought 
down to the present time. .12mo. 5s, 


WALKER’S CHESS 


GEORGE 
STUDIES. 1,000 Games, as really played by the first Chess 


Players, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


M. P. E, DE STRZELECKY’S PHY- 


SICAL DESCRIPTION of NEW SOUTH value and VAN 
DIEMEN’'S LAND. 8yo, with rng and Plates, 24s. 


The HORSE, in Health and Disease, 


With a DIGEST of VETERIN ARY PRACTICE. By J. W. 
WINTER, M.R.C.V.S.L.  8yo. 10s, 6d, 


The HORSE'S FOOT; and, How to 


KEEP it SOUND. By WILLIAM MILES, Esa. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 7s, 


PRISONS and PRISONERS. 


JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


XXIV. 
Dr. 


G. OWEN REES on the 
ANALYSIS of the BLOOD and URINE, and on the TREAT- 
MENT of URINARY DISEASES. 2nd Edition, 8yo. 7s. 6d. 








13s, per quarter, and 24. 4s. by thi , 
Journals received every day, — 8 #1 i ees Webiy 








MILLER’S CATALOGUE oF ~ 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


Published this day, can be obtained 
GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 















Amongst the many useful and interesting Books tom. 


prised in its contents, will be found the following valuable 
sets, at a great reduction from their original prices : 


Ainsworth’s Magazine, a Monthly Miscellany ¢f 
Romance, General Literature, and Wit, from the ity 
to the conclusion of the last’ volume, numerous Tllustrations 

a gg and Leech, 7 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, se he 
un 


Ancient ond Modern Universal History, “me 
in 60 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat new binding, 
the best edition, a good tall copy, 9/. 9s, _— Map and Pie 


Annual (The) Biography and Obituary, from js 
commencement to the year 1533, 21 vols. So. half calf, nat od 
uniform, 4/, 10s, 
Asiatic Journal, and Monthly Register oh 


China,and Australia, from its commencement in 1814 
1843, 62 vols. Svo, half calf, neat and uniform, 61. 10s, tothewid 


Atheneum (The), Journal of Literature, Science, 
and the Fine Arts, from its first commencement in 1828 to the eni 
ee 1845, complete and uniform, in 18 vols. 4to. half calf, Very neat, 


Bentley’s Miscellany, from its commencement to 
the end of 1845, 16 vols. medium 8vo. half calf, extn new, and 
handsomely bound, illustrated by G. Cruikshank, F iz, Leech, 
and others, 51. 5s. 


British (The) and Foreign Review, or Europem 
Quarterly Journal, - its commencement i in 1835 to 1845, 17 vl 
8vo. cloth, lettered, 3¢. 3: 18545 


Church of England Quarterly Review, from its 
commencement to the last number, published January 18%, 7 
numbers, 8vo, clean condition, 3é. 10s. ; published at 114 ils 


Classical Journal, consisting of Essays, Disserta. 
tions, and Criticisms on Classical Subjects, by some of the mos 
celebrated Scholars of the day, 32 vols. Syo. ', Very neat, 
scarce, 4/, 4s, 10, be 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library of Geography, His 
tory Bion phy. and Natural Science, 38 vols. 18mo, Maps ani 
half-bound morocco extra, new and neat, 7/. 10¢, 1H 
Edinburgh Review, from the commencement in 
1802 to the end of 1844, complete with an Index Volume, in # wh 
8vo. — russia, neat, (a good tall copy, in genuine condition), only 
144.1 1802-14 
Edinburgh Review, Selections from, consisting of 
the best Articles from that J ournal, from its commencement to the 


present time, with a Preliminary Dissertation by M. one, 
4 vols. 8yo. calf gilt, marbled edges, 2 


Geographical Society's Deana the fies 0 
vols. complete in parts, 24 10s. 180 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge, a ones 
of Popular’ Reading, consisting of History, Blegreeby, Am Aniies 
ties, Voyages and Travels, and Miscellaneous Reading, 3 
12mo. half-bound, very neat, 64. 15s, 


London and Edinburgh Philosophical Mag 
and Journal of Science, edited by Sir D. Brewste Taylor, and 


k. Phillips, Esqs., from the commencement of the Be 1a 
the end of 1840, clean, in numbers, 8vo. 34, 15s. (originally cost Mi) 
















Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vit 
Charlesworth’s Continuation, complete in 13 vols. half: bound ne 
rocco, 44, 18, 

The most amusing, instructive, and entertaining work ever pu 
lished, comprising amongst its contents, complete Treatises on Ger 
logy, Conchology, Entomology, Botany, Zoology, Ornithology, su! 
every other Science connected with Natural History, illustrate 
with many thousand engravings, the whole forming an interesting 
Family fire-side book, or to the country resident an agresle 
summer companion. 


Metropolitan (The) Magazi 
rature and Amusement, comprising Writings by some © 
Popular Authors of the day, including those of 
Capt. Marryat, and others, from its commencemel 
1844, 41 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat and uniform, 64 6s. 


», 
The Pamphleteer, a Collection of the best te 
phlets, published during the Period, many by the Laatiog 
= and oo Writers of the day, 21 vols. 8vo. half russia, 
neat 


eatiede Review, from its commen 
1809 to the end of 1844, with the Three Indexes, complete > 
Svo. half bound, (no indexes), 9. Ys. 


Quarterly Journal of Education, edited by Ie 
Long, and comprising valuable Papers on Education, 
Milton, Wyse, Edgeworth, Professor Key, De Morgan, ané¢ 
Writers, both Ancient and Modern, complete in 18 vo a 
russia, neat, 2/. 5s, 


J 
Scott's (Sir W.) Novels and Romances, comp! 
in ol — ny 4 ave. numerous plates, half-bound morocc? 
marbled edges, & Fisher, Loonie 
United nel Journal, from its commence 


in 1829 to the end of the last year, 1844, 44 vols. 80. bel 
in half calf, gilt, a very elegant copy, only 10d, 13, 


Westminster Review, from its commenc 
1824, together with the London Review, and Londoa .| 
minster, to the end of 1843, forming altogether 42 vo! 
new, neat, and uniform half calf binding, 6/. 6. 
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REVIEWS 


Narratives of Remarkable Criminal Trials. 
Translated from the German of Anselm Ritter 
yon Feuerbach. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
Murray. 

Tus original work of Anselm von Feuerbach, 

from which this volume contains a selection of 

tases, is of great reputation throughout Germany. 

Himself of high eminence in his own country 

(Bavaria), of whose penal code he is the framer, 

—president, for years, of its highest criminal 

court,—and a writer of undisputed authority on 

its criminal jurisprudence,—his public life had 
fulfilled most of the conditions calculated to attract 
notice to this his final work. But, greatly en- 
hancing the authority of these, came the mental 
character of the man. Passing, in his progress 
to the supreme honours of his profession, by 
the office of Untersuchungs Richter, or examin- 
ing judge, a mind of extraordinary natural 
acuteness and penetration was exercised in the 
appreciation of circumstance, and the chase of 
human motive through all the intricacies amid 
which it hides, as probably only the mind 
of aGerman Untersuchungs Richter can. 'To 
look below the act for the principle, and behind 
the mask for the man, became the habit of his 
life. As the practised husbandman, whose in- 
terest has made him a watcher of the heavens, 
sees indications of the tempest where, to the 
eye of the careless or inexperienced observer, 
all seems clear,—or reads in the “cloud no bigger 

thana man’s hand” a pregnant cause and a 

stormy consequence,—so, facts and circumstances 

slight and inexpressive to the common apprehen- 
sion projected on his clear and accustomed mind 
the shadow of a crime. To his detective faculty, 

“trifles light as air’? became ‘confirmation 

strong” almost as the confession which ultimately 

confirmed them for others. On his prepared 
intellect guilt recorded its outlines the finest 
and most minute, as on a Daguerréotype. 

Like the secrets written with ‘ sympathetic 

ink,” the hidden characters of offence came out 

in the heat of his inquiry.—Nor was the analy- 
tic power with which he reasoned on the indica- 
tion less remarkable. The clue of which he 
once got hold he followed through all its course, 
however tortuous and labyrinthine. As in the 
case of the sensitive and well-trained hound, 
the fine natural instincts of the man, heightened 
by the teaching of his craft, followed surely on 
ascent insensible to others. One of his Crimi- 
nal Instructions forms a curious study. Let 
him only strike upon a stream, however narrow, 
of evidence, and it was down at once in his 
map,—and himself away, beating about un- 
known ground in search of springs to feed it. 

Wherever a fact or a suspicion welled up, in 

his inquiry, he led it carefully in the same 

direction, ‘The merest drop had its value in this 
as of accumulation ; and the first slender 
thread of inference gradually swelled, under his 
conduct, into an overwhelming tide of proof 
which finally swept away denial or defence in its 
imesistible current. The system of Bavarian cri- 
minal instruction, administered by a genius like 

euerbach’s, resembles nothing so much, in 
some of its instances, as the complicated web of 
merest filaments which the spider weaves to 

‘nshare its victims. In others, the guilty object 

of the law's suspicion reminds us of the pri- 

‘oner in the tale, who saw the walls of his dun- 

= daily contract around him, and watched 

mote penne of fascination the gradually di- 

ahead Fy ace within which he was to be 

berpoke, b ast. A psychologist of this class 
e, by the mere announcement, great curi- 





ony for a work in which he incorporated his 
philosophy ; and the popular interest of such 
narratives themselves, apart from the psycho- 
logy, enhanced the feeling among his country- 
men. To Englishmen, the book has yet 
another quality of attraction; as exponent of a 
state of criminal law so widely differing from 
our own—systematically founded upon prin- 
ciples which we systematically reject,—some of 
them not unworthy of our re-consideration, but 
leading to remarkable anomalies and inconsis- 
tencies among themselves. 


Of these self-inconsistencies, the most striking 
is the tenderness of Bavarian law for human 
life, and its reckless and wasteful dealing with 
human feeling and human freedom :—its reluct- 
ance to apply the highest penalty in its code 
even to the guilty, and its lavish application of 
a torture nearly intolerable to men who may 
possibly be innocent. The existence at all of 
such a penalty as death in the code, so ingeni- 
ously and elaborately fenced in as to make it 
nearly unapproachable, is, itself, a species of 
inconsistency; and it is a still more ingenious 
result that, out of this very system of defences 
spring the minor encroachments as a con- 
sequence,—that this regard forthe prisoner's life 
is made to necessitate and justify the system by 
which he is tortured.—In the first place, accord- 
ing to the common law of Germany, the proof 
of a murder having been committed must be 
confirmed by the confession of the murderer, 
before sentence of death can follow. Then, of 
the witnesses who might be called to give this 
proof there is a certain category—not greatl 
differing from those disqualified by the English 
law—who are deemed incompetent; and another 
classed as suspicious witnesses, the value of 
whose testimony would with us be left to the 
appreciation of juries, but is in Bavaria ex- 
pressed by a suslbumnatiodl figure. The evidence 
of two sufficient witnesses, as to facts which 
they have seen with their own eyes, is taken as 
proof—that of one witness as half-proof. The 
testimony of two suspicious witnesses, ifagreeing, 
is equal to that of one sufficient witness. Thus, 
one sufficient witness confirmed by two suspi- 
cious ones, or four suspicious witnesses agree- 
ing amongst themselves, make proof. When the 
evidence, according to this rule, amounts to 
proof on each side, the accused is to have the 
benefit of the equilibrium. The whole process 
of valuation is mathematical—a striking out, as 
it were, of co-efficients on either side. So, if 
there be two sufficient witnesses for the accusa- 
tion, and two suspicious ones for the defence, the 
two latter neutralize one of the former,—leaving 
one, or half-proof, on the side of the charge. One 
competent witness and two suspicious ones would 
have neutralized each other; while the testi- 
mony of three competent, opposed by two 
suspicious, witnesses, would have remained full 
proof in spite of the latter.—Circumstantial 
evidence amounts to proof when all the facts 
are fully proved by witnesses, and cannot be 
reasonably accounted for except on the supposi- 
tion of the prisoner’s guilt. If any other explana- 
tion be possible, the evidence is deemed imper- 
fect; yet when the circumstantial evidence is 
complete, the conviction of the prisoner, in cases 
of capital offence, is not necessarily followed by 
sentence of death—not, as Lady Duff Gordon 
states, “‘unless he confess his crime,”” but—even 
where his own confession is added. For this cor- 
rection, we will refer Lady Gordon to the case 
of Riembauer,—one of the most extraordinary 
related in her own volume. An essential part 
of the proof in cases of murder, in Bavaria, is 
the That-bestand, or corpus delicti; without 
which all other evidence, however cumulative, 
is inferential and incomplete. Here, the body, 





—answering the description of the murdered 
woman as given by the witnesses,—found on the 
spot where they deposed that it had been buried 
—was identified by the subsequent confession 
of the murderer himself; yet the independent 
proof of the Zhat-bestand was imperfect. On 
the skeleton, which had lain six years in the 
damp earth, the marks of violence were no 
longer to be traced; and so, the body did not 
contain, in itself and apart from all other testi- 
mony, the proofofa murder. There was nothing 
to show that the subject there lying might not 
have died a natural death, save the extraneous 
evidence of proved circumstance—which was 
clearand overwhelming enough for anything short 
of a technical rule like this. And therefore, in 
the case of this notorious murderer, where the 
facts had been proved and the confession made, 
the penalty incurred was only imprisonment for 
life.—There would seem, it is true, from Feuer- 
bach’s text, to be some sort of qualification to 
the absolute character of this prescription; but 
the language is uncertain—and we are unable to 
decide, from it, whether, in the reasons assigned 
for the leniency of Riembauer’s sentence, the 
second is given as an additional one or only as 
a necessary part of the first. 

It is obvious that, in this system, the confes- 
sion of the prisoner becomes an important object 
of all the proceedings; and the means taken to 
obtain it constitute that species of prolonged 
inquisitorial torture to which we have alluded, 
as not only offering a strange contrast with other 
principles of the same code, but directly at 
variance with the theory of law as interpreted 
by ourselves. But the striking varieties between 
the German reading and our own exist in every 
feature of the process. We are met by some of 
these at the very outset.—In England, the most 
absurd precautions are taken to prevent a pri- 
soner from criminating himself. The truth of 
the matter being, it may be presumed, what 
is wanted, his mouth is yet forcibly stopped 
whenever there seems any chance of arriving at 
the truth by his means. In Bavaria, the whole 
of the case is endeavoured to be extorted from 
the prisoner himself.—In England, a trial is fixed 
as to time, final as to issue, and surrounded by 
technicalities, many of which seem contrived to 
give the prisoner a chance for escape or furnish a 
game of skill for the special pleaders. In Ba- 
varia, the proceeding is restricted by no forms, 
limited by no lapse of years (Riembauer's lasted 
upwards of five), defeasible by no failure of 
proof. Riembauer remained in prison till he 
confessed, underwent upwards of 100 examina- 
tions, and furnished the matériel for forty-two 
folio volumes of report.—In England, a man is 
tried only for the act charged and by the evi- 
dence relating to it. All testimony is rejected 
but what is strictly relevant, and the prisoner is 
in danger only within the terms of the indict- 
ment. In Bavaria, a man is tried for the crime 
of to-day by the evidence of all his life. Facts 
collateral and facts antecedent are sought out, to 
furnish moral inference. The probabilities for 
or against his innocence are calculated by figures 
out of the case. Episodes grow from the main 
question—are tried with the same formalities— 
and the conclusions brought to bear upon the 
leading issue.—The process as regards the pri- 
soner is as follows. 

So soon as a ground for suspicion is laid 
against an individual, he is secluded in prison, 
that the Untersuchungs Richter may satisfy him- 
self in his own way. When we say in his own 
way, we do not mean it to be understood that 
the proceedings of the judge are not governed 
by rules,—but that those rules themselves give 
the latitude which the words convey. ‘Till the 
year 1806, the torture was, at this point, 
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applied in its physical shape; and Feuerbach, | re-opened, to find the quality of the blood—the 
to whose humane and enlightened exertions its | fading inscriptions of his memory restored, in 


abolition is due, declares that the judges of the | 


old school could never forgive him for having | 
put an end to ‘‘so simple, expeditious, and easy | 
a mode of obtaining evidence.” They contrived, | 


however, as we have hinted, to replace it by a 


species of moral torture nearly as bad, and | 


=. as unreasonable. 


The Untersuchungs | 


ichter—at once prosecutor and judge—first | 


proceeds to trace back the prisoner’s life to his 
cradle; and examines witnesses as to his charac- 
ter and disposition, as proofs of tendency. Con- 
tent with scattered and general notices for the 
earlier years of the inquiry, every word and deed 
uttered or done becomes of significance as the 
scene of the supposed crime is approached. On 
all or any of these points the prisoner is himself 
examined, to wring from him a contradiction or 
a falsehood :— 

“ He is questioned (says Lady Duff Gordon, in her 
preface) by the examining judge, in the presence only 
of a notary employed to take down his replies. The 
judge begins by exhorting him to tell the truth, hint- 
ing that a full confession may soften his punishment. 
He then asks him whether he knows why he has 
been arrested; and if the prisoner affects ignorance 
or gives a false reason, he is again admonished. 
Should he persist in his assertion the judge closes 
the examination for that day. At the next exami- 
nation, he reminds the prisoner of the duty of truth 
ani of the danger of persisting in falsehood ; and then 
begins a series of questions calculated to entrap him 
into admissions inconsistent with innocence. If, on 
the other hand, the prisoner states the true cause of 
his arrest, he is called upon to tell all he knows of 
the matter. His statement is written down; and the 
judge afterwards questions him upon every circum- 
stance of his story, important or trifling—taking care 
that he shall not, if it can be avoided, perceive 
which questions are important, and that no time be 
allowed him to consider his replies. During the in- 
quiry, the prisoner is kept in ignorance of the charge 
against him; and any endeavour on his part to gain 
information on the subject is an offence in law. He 
is not allowed to seea copy of his own evidence or of 
that of the witnesses. But when the judge has failed 
to obtain a confession, the prisoner is unexpectedly 
confronted with one or more of the witnesses against 
him, or with an accomplice, if there be one, in the 
hope of surprising him into a confession. Should 
the prisoner refuse to answer, he is put on a diet of 
bread and water. In cases of murder, the accused is 
led to the spot where the crime was committed ; and 
the bleeding corpse, or, it may be, the mouldering 
remains are suddenly shown to him. Feuerbach 
remarks, that in cases of infanticide this expedient 
has never been known to fail ; but it is manifest that 
such terrors can have little or no effect on hardened 
and resolute criminals.” 

Meantime, all communication from without 
is disallowed; all witnesses are examined in 
the prisoner’s absence, and their depositions 
concealed from his knowledge. The judge is 
directed by the code to be careful that the 
questions shall not lead the prisoner to suspect 
the amount or direction of the evidence against 
him. Irrelevant questions are, therefore, to be 
mixed with those which are relevant, and un- 
important facts with those which are important, 
—so that he may not know whether the answer 
which he is giving is material or not. And 
these examinations are to be repeated again 
and again, with a view to detecting a discre- 
pancy in the answers—till the prisoner is driven 
nearly mad by iteration. His countenance is 
to be watched as carefully as his words,—the 
pulses of his anxiety counted by the stop-watch, 
the weakness of his nerves weighed in the 
balances, the quality of his endurance esti- 
mated by the philosophy, of an examining 
judge. The Untersuchungs Richter is a moral 
stethoscopist,—sounding the living and trembling 
thing before him all over, for a diseased motive. 
All the old wounds of the prisoner’s heart are 





search of an illustrative word. Shocks are admin- 
istered to his nerves, to extort the sudden cry of 
guilt—confrontations and devices of all kinds 
managed to surprise the wakeful conscience— 
everything, in fact, done which may make him 
voluntarily, or ignorantly, or unwarily, his own 
accuser.—Let us take, from Lady Gordon’s 
text, one of the more dramatic class of incidents 
in this system of inquisition—as it was employed 
in the same case of Riembauer:— 

“As Riembauer could not be moved by admonition, 
exhortation, argument, or evidence, the judge at- 
tempted to find a way to his conscience through his 
imagination. The trial had now lasted two whole 
years ; when the judge appointed All Souls’ Day, in 
1815, the eighth anniversary of the murder, for a new 
examination, the eighty-eighth in number. It com- 
menced at 4 .P.M.; and was intended to convince 
him, by the overwhelming mass of evidence collected 
against him, of the inutility of further denial, and to 
work upon his feelings more powerfully than usual, 
by admonition and appeal to his recollections. But 
he remained unmoved as ever. At midnight, the 
judge, after addressing the accused in most moving 
language, suddenly raised a cloth, under which lay a 
skull upon a black cushion. ‘ This,’ said the judge, 
‘is the skull of Anna Eichstidter, which you may 
easily recognize by the beautiful teeth.’ Riembauer 
started from his seat, stared wildly at the judge; then 
smiled in his usual manner, and stepped aside to 
avoid looking straight into the empty sockets of 
the eyes,_-but quickly recovered himself, and said, 
pointing to the skull, ‘ Could this skull speak, it 
would say, “ Riembauer was my friend, not my mur- 
derer!”’ He added, ‘ I am calm, and can breathe 
freely, but I am pained by being exposed to such 
scenes, and by the charge brought against me. To- 
morrow’ (for Riembauer still asserted that the mur- 
der took place on the 3rd November) ‘is the anni- 
versary of the day on which, some years ago, at my 
return from Pirkwang, I found the whole body lying 
dead in my room, as now I find this skull. Asa 
citizen I ever stand in need of the king’s mercy, but 
not as a criminal.” When the report had been read 
and signed, the judge again led him up to the 
skull; which he held before his eyes while he ex- 
horted him to confess. Riembauer betrayed some 
emotion; but, with his usual hypocritical smile, thus 
addressed the skull in a solemn tone,—‘ Oh! if thou 
couldst but speak, thou wouldst confirm the truth of 
my assertions,’ ” 

To call a prolonged and ingenious inquisi- 
tion like this a trial, in any sense which con- 
veys to our insular ideas the figure of a law, 
seems a mere abuse of terms. With all its 
absurdities, our own system, which occasionally 
lets a guilty prisoner escape through the loop- 
holes that the law has provided for him, is a 
better thing than the tyranny which may be 
practised under cover of a process that leaves a 
man in ignorance of the charge he has to meet, 
and determines, at any expense of mesne im- 
prisonment, to find the guilt it suspects. The 
pride of art can scarcely fail to mingle in such 
a game as we have been describing.—For our- 
selves, we feel no surprise, in view of such an 
infliction, at what Lady Gordon remarks on as 
a very striking feature in the records of Feuer- 
bach’s experience—the nearly invariable con- 
fession obtained from the accused. To an 
English reader it is strange, no doubt, consider- 
ing what depends on it; and Feuerbach was 
himself so much struck by the circumstance 
that he has devoted a chapter of the original 
work to an examination of the subject. He 
finds five motives to this self-condemnation :— 
remorse ; the cases of which, however, he con- 
siders rare enough to be a phenomenon :— 
inability to evade the searching interrogatories 
of the judge; a frequent cause, and a flat- 
tering tribute to the examiner’s fence: —a@ 
desire to escape from the agony of suspense, 
and the silent scene of its torment, a prison; 





a source of common occurrence :— depp, 
the want of nerve to play out the game, 
fascination of the spider, to which we hare 
alluded :— and lastly, the prisoner's feeling 
that he is in a great measure in the power of 
the examining judge. ‘He knows,” says 4 
writer on the Bavarian code, to whom Lad 
Duff Gordon has been indebted for the aa 
rials of her preface, “that the examiner ey 
aggravate or relax the rigour of his present 
imprisonment; and that his report must jp. 
fluence the final sentence of the court, and 
may decide the question of pardon. Whethe 
he makes a confession or not, he expects to be 
convicted ; he sees the judge's eagerness tp 
obtain one,—and he yields, in the hope of pro 
pitiating him.’”-—Four of these five reasons, it 
will be seen, spring out of the terrors of the 
system. It answers its purpose, then, as cop. 
trived for the detection of guilt. But, as with 
the physical torture of old, do the innocent never 
come under its question? In any case, we per. 
sist in saying that it is dangerous tilting with 
the conscience,—and, in our English appre 
hension, an unfair use of the weapon of thele, 
Of the feature which gives its greatest interest 
to the work of Feuerbach, its psychological 
acumen, we cannot hope to give our readersa 
notion in anything like the space which we can 
devote to the purpose. This branch of the sub- 
ject results so manifestly from the entirety of 
the case —is so inwoven with its complicated 
incidents—has such a microscopic power over its 
minutest details—that no considerable abridg. 
ment can render its analytic action. The phi- 
losophy of the matter is especially that part of 
the whole for which the reader must be referred 
to the original work of the German,—orto the 
selected cases for which the English public are 
here indebted to Lady Gordon. All we can do, 
in the way of illustration, will be to present them 
with some example of the dramatic incidents 
which are its frame,—theiselves sufficiently 
picturesque, and necessarily reflecting something 
of the informing spirit on their mere outward 
forms. Even of these, the more striking are pro- 
hibited to us by their length.—That of Riem- 
bauer, so often alluded to, wé must reject for 
this reason—and because it has already been 
more than once brought before the public, and 
is familiar, probably, to many of our readers. 
—One only case—that of the goldsmith, Christe 
pher Rupprecht—is reported in this volume, 
wherein all the skill of German police was at 
fault, and the trail irrecoverably lost.—The 
case of John Paul Forster, who escaped capital 
unishment in spite of evidence which would 
a satisfied all the demands of English lav, 
because no confession could be extorted from 
him, is remarkable for the curious moral const 
tution of the man and Feuerbach’s analytical 
exhibition of it. There are few more singular 
narratives in the volume than that of James 
Thalreuter, the pretended prince; who con 
trived, in that assumed character, by a long 
series of fictions and devices (curious in them- 
selves, but far more curious in their success 
where detection seemed daily imminent), t0 
maintain the confidence, and squander the means, 
of a worthy couple, the Baron and Baroness 
Stromwaller, at Landshut, till he had completed 
their ruin.—The story of the Kleinschrot family 
is of deep interest—full of the materials of 
tragedy,—putting in action the same — 
springs that moved the catastrophe of the 
Cenci; but it has been brought before the 
English public by the Edinburgh Review, n the 
notice on the Bavarian Code to which ¥ 
have already alluded.—Anna Maria Zwanzige 
is a German Brinvilliers:—and_ the pa 
Andrew Bichel, the woman-murderer, for the 
sake of the victims’ clothes, reminds us of 
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‘ble disclosures which connected systematic 
ono with trivial motive amongst ourselves 
in the time of the Burkes.—Such specimens of 


book as we can offer must, however, be de- 
ferred for & second notice. 





Nerrative of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842, and to 
Oregon and North California in the years 
1843-4. By Captain J. C. Fremont, of the 
Topographical Engineers, U.S. Wiley & 
tnam. 
aaae on Oregon. By the Hon. C. Cushing. 

Delivered at the Lyceum, Boston, Nov. 1845. 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Here we have the narrative, ina condensed form, 
of two expeditions undertaken by order of the 
American government by one of its own officers. 
The first extended from the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains only ; while the second was 
carried, not merely to Fort Vancouver, but con- 
siderably into North California. Though in every 
respect,—in the maps, the drawings, and the 
observations it contains,—it is very far inferior to 
the work of M. de Mofras, which we have lately 
noticed, it still affords something entitled to a 
passing notice, relating as it does to a country of 
which, vast as the surface is, we yet know very 
little—a country which, for ages to come, will 
not fail to command the attention of the geo- 
grapher, and to furnish him, through every 
succeeding traveller, with something new. 

Mr. Fremont left the western boundary of the 
Missouri, between the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
parallel, North lat., and between the ninety- 
fourth andninety--fifth, West long., early in June, 
1942, He was attended by about twenty-four 
men, chiefly Creoles and Canadians,—the latter, 
better adapted than any other people for the 
privations and hardships of an overland journey 
through a trackless, untravelled wilderness. At 
almost every resting-place he determined, by 
observation, the position of each; so that we 
have many new data for the more accurate con- 
struction of maps. During the earlier part of 
the expedition the prairies were, for the most 
part, firm, as if they had been well-trodden ; 
but when (as was frequently the case) heavy 
rain descended, and especially when some 
tiver had to be crossed, there was difficulty 
enough. The Indians, too, who regarded all 
lew comers as so many trespassers, were fre- 
quently troublesome,—not so much by open hos- 
tility (for hundreds of them will scarcely venture 
toattack a score of well-armed white men), as 
fom their pilfering habits. Sometimes the 
passage was enlivened by natural incidents. 
Thus, at the river Kansas :— 

“Tn the steep bank of the river here were nests 
of mumerable swallows, into one of which a large 
prairie snake had got about half his body, and was 
cecupied in eating the young birds. The old ones 
vere flying about in great distress, darting at him, 
and vainly endeavouring to drive him off. A shot 
wounded him, and being killed, he was cut open, and 
eighteen young swallows were found in his body.” 

The buffalo hunt is always animating. At 
‘ne time the travellers perceived a multitude of 
these animals, exceeding, we are told, eleven 
thousand! But this is very uncommon. In 
general, the animals (which are fast decreasing) 
herd in bands of one or two hundred, unless (as 
‘sometimes the case,) they are driven into 
‘me central spot by the Indians from different 
points of the compass. White and red men are 
equally their enemies, and are steadily hastening 
“er entire extinction. 

At Fort Laramie, belonging to the American 

ws Company, we hear the old story of the de- 
moralization of the Indians by their contact with 

llans. Of the sixteen or eighteen men in 
fort, nearly all of them had taken to them- 





selves Indian mistresses; and there was, conse- 
quently, the usual accompaniment of children, 
—that is, of young slaves, for not one of them 
would be held free. Demoralization the second 
arises from the sale of spirituous liquors by itine- 
rant pedlars, who ph ask thirty-six dollars 
(between seven and eight pounds sterling), for a 
single gallon! For spirits, says our author, an 
Indian will part with everything he has on 
earth,—“ his furs, his lodge, his horses, and 
even his wife and children.” The evils resulting 
from two such fatal sources are great enough to 
raise a doubt whether civilization gains much 
by sending the white men amidst the children 
of the woods,—whether true humanity would not 
desire, if it were possible, the entire separation 
of the two races. 

Buffalo flesh, however common in some parts, 
is scarce enough in others, and the Indians are 
glad to substitute for it that of dogs. White 
men, too, can sometimes join in the meal. 
Thus, at the Red Buttes, 135 miles west of 
Fort Laramie,— 

“So far as frequent interruption from the Indians 
would allow, we occupied ourselves in making some 
astronomical calculations, and bringing up the gene- 
ral map to this stage of our journey; but the tent 
was generally occupied by a succession of our cere- 
monious visitors. Some came for presents and others 
for information of our object in coming to the coun- 
try ; now and then, one would dart up to the tent 
on horseback, jerk off his trappings, and stand silently 
at the door, holding his horse by the halter, signify- 
ing his desire to trade. Occasionally a savage would 
stalk in with an invitation to a feast of honour—a 
dog feast, and deliberately sit down and wait quietly 
until I was ready to accompany him. I went to one. 
The women and children were sitting outside the 
lodge, and we took our seats on buffalo robes spread 
around, The dog was in a large pot over the fire, 
in the middle of the lodge, and immediately on our 
arrival was dished up in large wooden bowls, one of 
which was handed to each. The flesh appeared very 
glutinous, with something of the flavour and appear- 
ance of mutton. Feeling something move behind 
me, I looked round, and found that I had taken my 
seat among a litter of fat young puppies. Had I 
been nice in such matters, the prejudices of civiliza- 
tion might have interfered with my tranquillity; 
but, fortunately, I am not of delicate nerves, and 
continued quietly to empty my platter.” 

Captain Fremont’s ascent of the highest peak 
of the Wind River Mountains (a chain projecting 
from the great range of the Rocky) not far from 
the South Pass, is not without interest. It was 
a difficult and hazardous feat—at least, after 
passing the line of perpetual congelation. It is, 
however, much too long for extract, and we can 
only afford space for the last few lines, relating 
to the attainment of the peak :— 

“ Putting hands and feet in the crevices between 
the blocks, I succeeded in getting over it, and when 
I reached the top, found my companions in a small 
valley below. Descending to them, we continued 
climbing, and in a short time reached the crest. I 
sprang upon the summit, and another step would 
have precipitated me into an immense snow field, 
500 feet below. To the edge of this field was a sheer 
icy precipice; and then, with a gradual fall, the field 
sloped off for about a mile, until it struck the foot 
of another lower ridge. I stood on a narrow crest, 
about three feet in width, with an inclination of about 
20° N. 51° E. As soon as I had gratified the first 
feelings of curiosity, I descended, and each man 
ascended in his turn; for I would only allow one at 
atime to mount the unstable and precarious slab, 
which it seemed a breath would hurl into the abyss 
below. We mounted the barometer in the snow of 
the summit, and, fixing a ramrod in a crevice, un- 
furled the national flag to wave in the breeze where 
never flag waved before. During our morning’s 
ascent, we had met no sign of animal life, except the 
small sparrow-like bird already mentioned. A still- 
ness the most profound and a terrible solitude forced 
themselves constantly on the mind as the great fea- 
tures of the place, Here, on the summit, where the 





a 
stillness was absolute, unbroken by any sound, and 
the solitude complete, we thought ourselves beyond 
the region of animated life; but while we were sittin, 
on the rock, a solitary bee (bromus, the humble heey 
came winging his flight from the eastern valley, and 
lit on the knee of one of the men. It was a strange 
place,—the icy rock and the highest peak of the 
Rocky Mountains,—for a lover of warm sunshine 
and flowers ; and we pleased ourselves with the ides 
that he was the first of his species to cross the moun- 
tain barrier—a solitary pioneer to foretel the advanee 
of civilization. I believe that a moment’s thought 
would have made us let him continue his way un- 
harmed ; but we carried out the law of this country, 
where all animated nature seems at war; and, 
seizing him immediately, put him in at least a fit 
place—in the leaves of a large book, among the 
flowers we had collected on our way. The barometer 
stood at 18°293, the attached thermometer at 44°; 
giving for the elevation of this summit 13,570 feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico, which may be called the 
highest flight of the bee. It is certainly the highest 
known flight of that insect. From the description 
given by Mackenzie of the mountains where he 
crossed them, with that of a French officer still far- 
ther to the north, and Colonel Long’s measurements 
to the south, joined to the opinion of the oldest 
traders of the country, it is presumed that this is the 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains. The day was 
sunny and bright, but a slight shining mist hung 
over the lower plains, which interfered with our view 
of the surrounding country. On one side we over- 
looked innumerable lakes and streams, the spring of 
the Colorado of the Gulf of California: and on the 
other was the Wind river valley, where were the 
heads of the Yellow-stone branch of the Missouri; 
far to the north we just could discover the snowy 
heads of the Trois Te/ons, where were the sources of 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers; and at the south- 
ern extremity of the ridge the peaks were plainly 
visible, among which were some of the springs of 
the Nebraska or Platte river. Around us, the whole 
scene had one main striking feature, which was that 
of terrible convulsion. Parallel to its length, the 
ridge was split into chasms and fissures; between 
which rose the thin lofty walls, terminated with slen- 
der minarets and columns.” 

The second expedition—which was even 
better provided with men and instruments—left 
Kansas, on the Missouri frontier, late in May, 
1843. It adopted for some weeks a route more 
southern than that of the preceding year; and 
we have, therefore, the alveatens of astrono- 
mical observations in regions little explored. 
The Rocky Mountains were crossed through the 
South Pass, very nearly at the point which had 
been visited the year before. The passage 
through the chain, and afterwards through the 
first valley of the Oregon, was one of great hard- 
ship and privation. The entire region is exceed- 
inal barren ; and the few Indian inhabitants are 
glad to live on snakes, roots, and grass, or what- 
ever else they can obtain. Whoever may follow 
Captain Fremont in his route, from east to west 
of about 2,800 miles, will perceive that it would 
be scarcely possible to take an army, or even 
three regiments, along it. Probably such a 
hazardous experiment would not be attempted 
without the previous establishment of military 
posts through the greater part of the distance— 
a work requiring no little labour, time, and ex- 
pense. It is certain that a couple of hundred 
men stationed in any one of the three passes 
(the only ones practicable) might easily arrest 
the progress of twenty times the number. For 
these reasons it may be doubted whether troops, 
in any considerable number, could be conveyed 
overland from the United States to the disputed 
territory, or that there is any intention to convey 
them. It has been said, and not without some 
truth, that to lead an army from the Atlantic 
States to Fort Vancouver, would be a feat com- 

arable with Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. 
t is this consideration chiefly that inclines us 
to suspect that we shall have no war for such a 
district as the country north of the Columbia. 
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The greater part of it will never be inhabited by 
civilized man. Much of the region, too, south 
of that river, and extending into California, is of 
the same hopeless character. The valleys, in- 
deed, are often fertile, especially those near to 
the sea; but, at some seasons of the year, the 
climate is unfavourable, and three-fourths of the 
soil useful only as pasture for sheep. Captain 
Fremont represents the country in more un- 
favourable colours than preceding travellers ; 
but then we must remember that he left Fort 
Vancouver in November, and reached the valley 
of the Sacramento in March, near the junction 
of that river with the Rio de los Americanos. 
Still it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the soil of the Oregon territory generally 
must render it of less use to agriculturists than 
we have been taught to expect. 

In his return to the Rocky Mountains, through 
Upper California, Captain Fremont relates a 
tragical adventure, which, however glorious he 
may think it, will be read with very different 
feelings by Europeans. One day two Mexicans 
entered the camp, who had with great difficulty 
escaped from a party of Indians, that had taken 
or killed four others of their party, with some 
horses. The gallant leader of the expedition 
promised them such aid as circumstances might 
enable him to give them. Twomen were accord- 
ingly despatched with one of the Mexicans, to 
ascertain the route which the plunderers had 
taken; but the horse of the latter being unable 
to keep pace with the rest, he soon returned to 
the camp, while his better-mounted companions 

ursued “the Arabs of the New World.” Here 
is the result :-— 

“In the afternoon of the next day a war-whoop was 
heard, such as Indians make when returning from a 
Victorious enterprise; and soon Carson and Godey 
appeared, driving before them a band of horses, re- 
cognized by Fuentes to be part of those they had lost. 
Two bloody scalps dangling from the end of Godey’s 
gun, announced that they had overtaken the In- 
dians as well as the horses, They informed us, that 
after Fuentes left them, from the failure of his horse, 
they continued the pursuit alone, and towards night- 
fall entered the mountains, into which the trail led. 
After sunset, the moon gave light, and they followed 
the trail by moonshine until late in the night, when 
it entered a narrow defile, and was difficult to follow. 
Afraid of losing it in the darkness of the defile, they 
tied up their horses, struck no fire, and lay down to 
sleep in silence and in darkness. Here they lay from 
midnight till morning. At daylight they resumed the 
pursuit, and about sunrise discovered the horses; and, 
immediately dismounting and tying up their own, 
they crept cautiously to a rising ground which inter- 
vened, from the crest of which they perceived the 
encampment of four lodges close by. They proceeded 
quietly, and had got within thirty or forty yards of 
their object, when a movement among the horses dis- 
covered them to the Indians ; giving the war-shout, 
they instantly charged into the camp, regardless of 
the number which the four lodges wouldimply. The 
Indians received them with a flight of arrows, shot 
from their long bows, one of which passed through 
Godey’s shirt collar, barely missing the neck ; 
our men fired their rifles upon a steady aim, and 
rushed in. Two Indians were stretched on the ground, 
fatally pierced with bullets; the rest fled, except a 
lad that was captured. The scalps of the fallen were 
instantly stripped off; but in the process, one of 
them, who had two balls through his body, sprung 
to his feet, the blood streaming from his skinned 
head, and uttering a hideous howl. An old squaw, 
possibly his mother, stopped and looked back from 
the mountain side she was climbing, threatening and 
lamenting. The frightful spectacle appalled the 
stout hearts of our men ; but they did what human- 
ity required, and quickly terminated the agonies of 
the gory savage. They were now masters of the 
camp, which was a pretty little recess in the moun- 
tain, with a fine spring, and apparently safe from all 
invasion. Great preparations had been made to 
feast a large party, for it was a very proper place for 
a rendezvous, and for the celebration of such orgies 





as robbers of the desert would delight in. Several 
of the best horses had been killed, skinned, and cut 
up; for the Indians living in mountains, and only 
coming into the plains to rob and murder, make no 
other use of horses than to eat them. Large earthen 
vessels were on the fire, boiling and stewing the 
horse-beef ; and several baskets, containing fifty or 
sixty pairs of moccasins, indicated the presence or 
expectation of a considerable party. They released 
the boy, who had given strong evidence of the stoi- 
cism, or something else, of the savage character, in 
commencing his breakfast upon a horse’s head, as 
soon as he found he was not to be killed but only 
tied as a prisoner. Their object accomplished, 
our men gathered up all the surviving horses—fif- 
teen in number—returned upon their trail, and re- 
joined us at our camp in the afternoon of the same 
day. .They had rode about 100 miles in the pursuit 
and return, and all in thirty hours. The time, place, 
object, and numbers, considered, this expedition of 
Carson and Godey may be considered among the 
boldest and most disinterested which the annals of 
western adventure—so full of daring deeds—can 
present. Two men in a savage desert, pursue, day 
and night, an unknown body of Indians into the 
defiles of an unknown mountain; attack them on 
sight, without counting numbers, and defeat them 
in an instant;—and for what? To punish the rob- 
bers of the desert, and to avenge the wrongs of 
Mexicans, whom they did not know. I repeat: it 
was Carson and Godey who did this—the former an 
American, born in the Boonslick county of Missouri ; 
the latter a Frenchman, born in St. Louis—and both 
trained to western enterprise from early life.” 

We shall not write one word of comment on 
this Christian scalping transaction, and we feel 
little disposition to proceed any further with a 
book containing such a relation. We shall 
merely observe, that though it does add some- 
thing to our stock of knowledge respecting the 
western parts of the great American continent, 
it is both in a literary and a scientific point of 
view a performance greatly inferior to what we 
might expect from the author’s numerous ad- 
vantages. Between a Duflot de Mofras and a 
Fremont there is a wider gulf than anybody 
would expect to find,—not merely as to infor- 
mation, but as to the interest of the narrative. 

Of Mr. Cushing’s Lecture we shall take little 
notice. It is altogether a party pamphlet, as full 
of mis-statements as any one that has ever fallen 
into our hands. We shall expose one only—a 
fair sample of the rest. “It is conceded that 
Captain Gray, of Boston, in the ship Columbia, 
first of all Christian men discovered and entered 
and named the river Columbia.”” Who concedes 
it? In a former number we have shown [ante, 
p. 8] that a Spaniard, Don Bruno de Heceta, 
was the discoverer of this river, at least sixteen 
years before Captain Gray was off the coast. 
This fact is stated at length in the important 
work of Navarrete, ‘ Historia de los Descubri- 
mientos,’ published at Madrid some twenty years 
ago, and extracted from the archives of the 
Spanish Marine. Really such statements as this 
must either come from a very bold man, or be 
addressed to an audience little scrupulous as to 
facts so that the popular feeling be gratified. 
It would be no less easy to show, that the 
Treaty of Florida (1819) in no degree affected 
that of the Escurial (1790), and could not pos- 
sibly affect it; and equally that Louisiana was 
never understood to extend beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. But, as we have before dwelt on 
these and kindred points, it is unnecessary to 
revert to them. 





Tales from Boccaccio, with Modern Illustrations, 


and other Poems. Bentley. 
Here we have another Mystification !—as dif- 
ferent in quality and purpose from ‘The New 
Timon’ as one of Mr. Planché’s extravaganzas 
is from one of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s historical 
plays. A Greek title-page motto, a French dedica- 





tion to M. le Comte d'Orsay, a “supplem 
introduction,” with a scriptural motto an 
of the ‘ Life and Writings of Giovanni Boce io, 
followed by one or two tales in the Whistlecras 
or Berni style, with notes, in which a parade gf 
authorities is intended to pass for learning and 
many harmless jokes are aimed at the memben 
of a certain literary coterie, make up an ol 
podrida more curious than edifying. The book 
in short, is a manufactured curiosity, whic, 
seems to have passed through as many hands 4 
a pin: but, as often happens with that indi 
sable article, while we own the ingenuity with 
which it has been put together, we cannot by; 
feel that the point might have been shame 
without any murderous harm to “ priests or peo 
ple.” The days of banter are gone by, unles 
new forms be taken by the banterer. 

Others, however, may have different opinions 
on this delicate topic, and feel curious to se 
what great men of our time—or “of all time” 
—are served up by the pic-nic party who have 
entertained themselves with (themselves? and) 
their neighbours under pretext of poetizing 
Boccaccio. We will, therefore, let the autho 
of ‘The Abbot of Florence’ give vent to one of 
his sprightliest ¢irades :-— 


When I was young, I wrote some furious papers, 
Slaughtering the poets, future, past, and present,— 
In short, I cut most critical of capers, 
And wrote what must at least be called unpleasant. 
But poets, dull dogs, give us all the vapours! 
Especially if the bard’s a self-taught peasant ; 
Than which, I don’t think, Mother Nature can 
Make a worse bore—except a learned man! 


Now this is most magnanimous of me, 
For I am intimate with tongues eleven, 
And am on speaking terms with twenty-three; 
Indeed there’s scarce a language under Heaven 
In which I don't write first-rate poetry, 
Except in English ;—this great gift was given 
With my first teeth, for my dear mother says 
My sucking verses were like Talfourd’s plays. 


At four years I began to poetise, 
And spoke Pindaric odes on ‘‘ odds or evens:” 
When I was seven I wrote two comedies, 
So full of fun all thought them writ by Stephens; 
Jones likened them to Powell's Tragedies, ; 
Which are made up of Horne’s and Browning's leavings; 
For he, I'm told, asks dramatists to tea, 
And sucks their plots as they suck his Bohea! 


He once implored me on his bended knees 
To carefully correct some silly play: 
Now I'm a Christian poet given to please, 
And like to be obliging in my way,— 
I therefore tried to make his chalk to cheese, 
And churned upon it a whole summer's day; 
But wrote, indignant, as I sent the drama, 
** You have missed poetry, but murdered grammar.” 


Then I dashed off an epic ; this I gave 

To Heraud, which he printed as his own ; 
A publisher (the poets’ willing slave) 

Gave him four thousand guineas for it down! 
Till rivals, one at least began to rave, 

(He's now the mad ‘‘ Barabbas” of the town!) 
For the great epic sold at such a rate, é 
That the four thousand guineas brought in eight. 


Epics are somewhat at a discount now, 

The last was knocked down at a farthing; yet 
Eight large editions crown the starry brow 

Of bald Orion,—no mean coronet! 
But, after all, the price was very low, 

And to my dying day I shan't forget 
When epics “‘four a penny” at the shops 
Brought down the price of taws and lollypops. 


This, we must confess, appears to us vely 
“deadly lively,”—and the whole Legend i 
made too much the vehicle for such caprioles, 
—the style being audacious rather than easy, 
the verses hard to scan and harder to unde 
stand; such as the following :— 


There's an old simile upon an apple 

That grows somewhere about the famous Dead Sea, 
But I'm inclined to think we often map ill, 

For fruit like this grows nearer far the Red Sea: 
I mean the ruby lips at church and chapel, 

Which often makes my blood like to a fled sea, 
Which rallying its waves returns in blue skips 
To shiver on the rosy beach of two lips. 


‘The Abbot,’ in short, if truth must out, 18 but 
a heavy piece of impertinence. ws 
‘Salvestra,’ the second tale, moves somew o 
more poetically; though of its mixed style ¥ 
cannot admit it to be equal to the ‘ Gyges 
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Cornwall,—and that again will not bear 
comparison with ‘Beppo’ or ‘Don Juan.’ Let 
take a specimen at random; three verses 
ievoted to Paris; which are fuller of fine words 
than of French fashions :— 


+1 the city of the gay and free! ; 
a re mstzopelis ! and Reason’s mart! 
al lens of contrariety ! 
in oe tal love, and loves without the heart.— 

Where courtesy has growh so much an art, 

That manners make the man, not he makes them, 

Forming of him the whole, and not a part, 

Hlis substance, not the accidents,—that gem 
Desert or rank,—the head, and not the diadem, 

rs—not morals—but their substitute, 
oe aud frivelous, the false and vain, 
Confound in one solution dissolute, ; 

And make a mere alembic of the brain. ; 

Shades of the brave that haunt the banks of Seine! 
Once more to your degenerate race appear, 

Return ye to the well-remembered plain ; 

The ancient frankness, daring, witness here, 
Now poorly, dimly, shown, in shrug, grimace, and sneer. 
With too much independence, to be free; 
And, for true valour, too much levity ; 
Fach son of France pursues his proper glee, 
‘And greets the passing follies as they fly. 
To nought but his own mood in slavery, 
By that subdued to lust and indolence— 
‘Ostrongest, though unsceptered tyranny ! 
The slave of whim, and passion, and pretence, 
Not fearing to offend, impatient of offence. 

The author of ‘Salvestra’ knows little of 
foreign lands, save by hearsay, or we are no 
conjurors. He would hardly else have placed 
his young Girolamo on board a “ stately 
barque,” an “‘argosy,” and sent her sailing 
“proudly beautiful,” adown the “ bright” 
Amo, to Pisa,—or, in painting a view of Flo- 
rence, have introduced such a novelty as 

—the tall tower of Vecchio (!) 

He is obviously more familiar with our own 
old poets,—and when he lays aside his antics, 
and ventures with them into the dismal domains 
of Tragedy, he becomes natural and impressive. 
The following stanzas, very ghastly with all 
their quaintness, are, to our thinking, among 
the best in the legend of ‘ Salvestra’ :— 

The Dirge. 
Who dare say, God is proud ? 
What, then! Can Pride be human 
In Man? and fair in Woman ? 
O, how looks it in a shroud ? 
Chap-fallen! Ah! why? 
Of the dust, for it is spread, 
In the grave, an humble bed— 
Where it must lie! 
Weep ye? O, turn aside 
In shame, ye melancholy, 
Ye wanton sons of Folly ! 
Pride! repent thee of thy pride! 
Chap-fallen! Ah! why? 
Look, where Death’s pale mask, a-grin, 
Laughs at mortals, while they sin— 
There they must lie! 

In addition to these tales, we have a slighter 
pair—‘ Fiorante and the Bridal Eve,’ and ‘The 
Legend of St. Dunstan,’—told in a manner we 
could refer to its parentage, were it not our 
humour to be as discreetly, as the gentlemen 
before us are frolicsomely, mysterious. The fol- 
lowing song will hardly puzzle any one who 
knows the tunes of our song-writers :— 

Second Damsel's Song. 
(CONSTANCY.) 
Constancy! look on the first green leaves 
When fresh in the spring they blow : 
Constancy ! look on the ripening sheaves 
Ere the year’s decline they know. 


Look on the sea when the waves are smooth, 
On the sky when the stars are bright ; 
List to the winds when their murmurs soothe 
The rest of the tranquil night. 
Gaze upon these, and forget the time 
hen the earth her flowers must weep, 
When the stars grow pale and the storms sublime 
O'er the seas in their fury sweep. 
Then seek if thou wilt for pageantry, 
For its native clime is here, 
Bat constancy dwelleth afar on high, 
And dies in this lower sphere. 
These two stories, however, are obviously an 
rer-thought, since their paging indicates that 
Were intended to claim a separate existence. 








The Life and Correspondence of David Hume. 

By J. H. Burton, Esq. 

(Second Notice.]} 
Hvume’s philosophical scepticism so obviously 
guided his religious opinions, his moral theories 
and his historical deductions, that we have been 
compelled to bestow a greater share of attention 
on his metaphysical views than such abstract 
inquiries usually demand. We have not denied 
his acuteness and subtlety ; our complaint has 
been, that these qualities were in excess, and the 
result is, that where his arguments admit of no 
answer, they produce no conviction. Even in 
his ‘ Political Essays,’ which appeared in 1752, 
we find that he more frequently commands 
assent than he wins belief. These Essays con- 
tain the first germs of those great truths in eco- 
nomic science which appear destined to guide 
our political future ; but in spite of the praise 
rather extravagantly bestowed upon them by 
Lord Brougham, we feel that these principles 
were better understood and far more clearly 
expounded by Adam Smith, simply because 
Smith has not only brought them down to the 
level of our reason, but placed them within the 
range of our sympathies. It was the bane of 
that mixture of Utility and Necessity which 
Hume advocated in Moral Science, and which 
we have shown to be the result of his meta- 
physical theory of mind, that so soon as emo- 
tions and affections mingled in a question, he 
knew not how to set about itssolution. Of 
this we have an amusing instance,—that is to 
say, amusing to metaphysicians,—in the third 
volume of his ‘ Treatise of Human Nature,’ 
where he contends for an intuitive moral sense, 
and at the same time endeavours to prove it an 
impression, or at least the result of impressions, 

In 1752 Hume was appointed librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and the command of 
books which he thus obtained suggested his 
‘History of England.’ The first volume ap- 
peared in 1754, containing the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I.; his reasons for selecting this 
period are thus stated in a letter to Adam 
Smith :— 

“TI confess I was once of the same opinion with 
you, and thought that the best period to begin an 
English history was about Henry the Seventh. But 
you will please to observe, that the change which 
then happened in public affairs, was very insensible, 
and did not display its influence till many years after- 
wards. "Twas under James that the House of Com- 
mons began first to raise their head, and then the 
quarrel betwixt privilege and prerogative commenced. 
The government, no longer oppressed by the enor- 
mous authority of the crown, displayed its genius; 
and the factions which then arose, having an influ- 
ence on our present affairs, form the most curious, 
interesting, and instructive part of our history. The 
preceding events, or causes, may easily be shown, in 
a reflection or review, which may be artfully inserted 
in the body of the work; and the whole, by that 
means, be rendered more compact and uniform. 
I confess, that the subject appears to me very fine; 
and I enter upon it with great ardour and pleasure. 
You need not doubt of my perseverance.” 

The inconsistency between the high preroga- 
tive principles which Hume advocated in his 
History, and the democratic utilitarianism of his 
Essays, has always excited much surprise, and, 
indeed, is not satisfactorily explained. Mr. 
Burton, however, helps to elucidate the diffi- 
culty in the account he gives of the extravagant 
praise which Hume bestowed on Wilkie’s ‘ Epi- 
goniad,’ a poem which has long rested in unho- 
noured oblivion :— 

“In his conduct on this occasion, Hume exhibited 
strong national partiality. It may seem at first sight 
at variance with some of his other characteristics ; 
but it is undoubtedly true, that Hume was imbued 
with an intense spirit of nationality. It was a na- 
tionality, however, of a peculiar and restricted cha- 
racter. He cared little about the heroism of his 





country, or even its struggles for independence: 
Wallace, Bruce, and the Black Douglas, were, in his 
eyes, less interesting than Ulysses or Azneas, 
—— carent quia vate sacro. 

But in that arena which he thought the greatest, in 
the theatre where intellect exhibits her might, he 
panted to see his country first and greatest. No 
Scotsman could write a book of respectable talent 
without calling forth his loud and warm eulogiums. 
Wilkie was to be the Homer, Blacklock the Pindar, 
and [ome the Shakspere, or something still greater, 
of his country. On those who were even his rivals 
in his own peculiar walks—Adam Smith, Robertson, 
Ferguson, and Henry, he heaped the same honest, 
hearty commendation. He urged them to write; 
he raised the spirit of literary ambition in their 
breasts ; he found publishers for their works; and, 
when these were completed, he trumpeted the praises 
of the authors through society.” 

It was his object to show that a Scottish dy- 
nasty had been as unfairly treated in English 
history as a Scottish Homer in English literature. 
But in order to exalt James I. into a hero, it 
was necessary to degrade the character of his 
unhappy mother, and to this task Hume set 
himself with an earnestness which almost 
amounted to personal rancour, We find him 
writing to Dr. Robertson :— 

“Tam afraid that you, as well as myself, have 
drawn Mary’s character with too great softenings. 
She was, undoubtedly, a violent woman at all times, 
You will see in Murden proofs of the utmost rancour 
against her innocent, good-natured, dutiful son. She 
certainly disinherited him. What think you of a 
conspiracy for kidnapping him, and delivering him a 
prisoner to the King of Spain, never to recover his 
liberty till he should turn Catholic? Tell Goodall, 
that if he can but give me up Queen Mary, I hope to 
satisfy him in everything else; and he will have the 
pleasure of seeing John Knox and the Reformers 
made very ridiculous.” 

We have too recently examined the charges 
against Mary [see Athen. No. 969] to open the 
controversy again, but we should not have ex- 

ected, even from Hume, an assertion of the 
Innocence, the good nature, or the filial duty 
of James. The history of that miserable prince 
before his accession to the throne of England is 
replete with traits of selfish vice, malevolence, 
and determination to prevent his mother’s resto- 
ration to the throne. Documents connected 
with her trial, which have been recently disco- 
vered, and are understood to be in preparation 
for publication, are said to contain proofs that 
he was “consenting unto her death.” 

Mr. Burton has diligently examined the 
changes made by Hume in the successive edi- 
tions of his History, and has shown that they 
approach closer addon to despotic principles, 
It was, however, on religious grounds that the 
work was chiefly attacked, and his sensitiveness 
on this subject exposed him to a retort too happy 
to be omitted :— 

“ He never failed, in the midst of any controversy, 
to give its due praise to everything tolerable that was 
either said or written against him. One day that he 
visited me in London, he came into my room laugh- 
ing and apparently well pleased. * What has put 
you into this good humour, Hume?’ said I, ‘ Why, 
man,’ replied he, ‘ I have just now had the best thing 
said to me I ever heard. I was complaining in a 
company where I spent the morning, that I was very 
ill treated by the world, and that the censures put 
upon me were very hard and unreasonable. That I 
had written many volumes, throughout the whole of 
which there were but a few pages that contained any 
reprehensible matter, and yet that for those few 
pages, I was abused and torn to pieces.’ * You put 
me in mind,’ said an honest fellow in the company, 
whose name I did not know, ‘ of an acquaintance of 
mine, a notary public, who having been condemned 
to be hanged for forgery, lamented the hardship of 
his case ; that after having written many thousand 
inoffensive sheets, he should be hanged for one line,’ 
Hardy's Memoirs of Charlemont, p. 121.” 

There is abundant evidence that Hume 
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resolved to make his History a means of reveng- 
ing on the English nation the outcry raised 
against Scotland and Scotchmen during the 
unpopular administration of Lord Bute. He 
gives, to Adam Smith, the following account of 
the ministerial changes :— 

“Lord Bute, disgusted with the ministers, who had 
almost universally conspired to neglect him, and sus- 

cting their bottom to be too narrow, had, before 

rd Egremont’s death, opened an egotiation with 
Mr. Pitt, by means of Lord Shelburne, who employed 
Calecraft the agent. Mr. Pitt says, that he always 
declared it highly improper that he should be brought 
to the king before all terms were settled on such a 
footing as to render it impossible for them to sepa- 
rate without agreeing. He accordingly thought they 
were settled. His first conference with the king con- 
firmed him in that opinion, and he wrote to the Duke 
of Devonshire to come to town, in order to place 
himself at the head of the treasury. The Duke of 
Newcastle said, at his table on Sunday was a fort- 
night, that the ministry was settled. But when Mr. 
Pitt came to the king that afternoon, he found him 
entirely changed, and everything was retracted that 
had been agreed on. This is his story. The other 
party says, that he rose in his terms, and wanted to 
impose the most exorbitant conditions on his sove- 
reign. I suppose that the first conference passed 
chiefly in generals, and that Mr. Pitt would then be 
extremely humble, and submissive, and polite, and 
dutiful in his expressions, But when he came to 
particulars, they did not seem to correspond with 
these appearances. At least, this is the best account 
I can devise of the matter, consistent with the honour 
of both parties. You would see the present ministry 
by the papers. It is pretended that they are enraged 
against Lord Bute, for negotiating without their 
knowledge or consent ; and that the other party are 
no less displeased with him for not finishing the 
treaty with them. That nobleman declared his reso- 
lution of going abroad a week or two ago. Now he 
is determined to pass the winter in London. Our 


countrymen are visibly hurt in this justle of parties, 


ory I believe to be far from the intentions of Lord 
ute.” 

But Hume had no reason to complain of any 
personal injury in these changes ; the Marquis 
of Hertford, when appointed as ambassador to 
France, chose him for his secretary; and the 
reception he met in Paris was so far beyond his 
expectations as to disturb his philosophic equa- 
nimity. He thus records the impression produced 
on him by the homage he received :— 

“ Those who have not seen the strange effects of 
modes, will never imagine the reception I met with 
at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and 
stations. The more I resiled from their excessive 
civilities, the more I was loaded with them. There 
is, however, a real satisfaction in living at Paris; 
from the great number of sensible, knowing, and 
polite company with which that city abounds above 
all places in the universe. I thought once of settling 
there for life.” 

Lord Charlemont adds some particulars worthy 
of being preserved :— 

* From what has been already said of him, it is 
apparent that his conversation to strangers, and par- 
ticularly to Frenchmen, could be little delightful, 
and still more particularly, one would suppose, to 
Frenchwomen: and yet no lady’s toilette was com- 
plete without Hume’sattendance. At the opera his 
broad unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux 
jolis minois. The ladies in France gave the ton, and 
the ton was deism: a species of philosophy ill suited 
to the softer sex, in whose delicate frame weakness is 
interesting, and timidity a charm. . . . . How my 
friend Hume was able to endure the encounter of 
these French female Titans, I know not. In England, 
either his philosophic pride or his conviction that 
infidelity was ill suited to women, made him per- 
fectly averse from the initiation of ladies into the 
mysteries of his doctrine.” 

The compliments he received in France 
made Hume impatient of the censure his works 
occasionally received in England; when asked 
by Millar to continue his History, he replied,— 

“ The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me ; 





and above all, this rage against the Scots, which is 
so dishonourable, and indeed so infamous to the En- 
glish nation. We hear that it increases every day, 
without the least appearance of provocation on our 
part. It has frequently made me resolve never in 
my life to set foot on English ground. I dread, if I 
should undertake a more modern history, the imper- 
tinence and ill manners to which it would expose 
me; and I was willing to know from you whether 
former prejudices had so far subsided as to ensure 
me of a good reception.” 


Some of the remarks which he makes on the 
difference of the position of literary men in 
London and Paris, are applicable to the same 
capitals in the present day :— 

“There is a very remarkable difference between 
London and Paris; of which I gave warning to Hel- 
vétius, when he went over lately to England, and 
of which he told me, on his return, he was fully sen- 
sible. If a man have the misfortune, in the former 
place, to attach himself to letters, even if he succeeds, 
I know not with whom he is to live, nor how he is to 
pass his time in a suitable society. The little com- 
pany there that is worth conversing with, are cold 
and unsociable ; or are warmed only by faction and 
cabal; so that a man who plays no part in public 
affairs becomes altogether insignificant ; and, if he 
is not rich, he becomes even contemptible. Hence 
that nation are relapsing fast into the deepest stupidity 
and ignorance. But, in Paris, a man that distinguishes 
himself in letters, meets immediately with regard and 
attention. I found, immediately on my landing here, 
the effects of this disposition. Lord Beauchamp told 
me that I must go instantly with him to the Duchess 
de la Valieres. When I excused myself, on account 
of dress, he told me that he had her orders, though 
I were in boots. I accordingly went with him, in a 
travelling frock, where I saw a very fine lady reclin- 
ing on a sofa, who made me speeches and compli- 
ments without bounds. The style of panegyric was 
then taken up by a fat gentleman, whom I cast my 
eyes upon, and observed him to wear a star of the 
richest diamonds ;—it was the Duke of Orleans. 
The Duchess told me she was engaged to sup in Pre- 
sident Hénault’s, but that she would not part with 
me ;—I must go along with her. The good president 
received me with open arms; and told me, among 
other fine things, that, a few days before, the Dauphin 
said to him, &c.” 

After leaving France, Hume returned to 
England, and obtained a high official appoint- 
ment; but this did not reconcile him to the 
English people; we find him venting his dislike 
in strong terms to Sir Gilbert Elliot, and taking 
his revenge by effacing from his History every 
passage which tended to prove that liberty was 
the heritage of the English people :— 

“Dear Sir Gilbert, —I am glad of your victo- 
ries; though I look upon them all as temporary and 
imperfect, like the fallacious recoveries of a hectic 
person, who is hastening to his dissolution. Our 
government has become a chimera, and is too per- 
fect, in point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an 


Englishman; who is a man, a bad animal too, cor- | 
The | 


rupted by above a century of licentiousness. 
misfortune is, that this liberty can scarcely be re- 
trenched without danger of being entirely lost ; at 
least the fatal effects of licentiousness must first be 
made palpable, by some extreme mischief resulting 
from it. I may wish that the catastrophe should 
rather fall on our posterity ; but it hastens on with 
such large strides as leave little room for this hope. 
I am running over again the last edition of my His- 
tory, in order to correct it still further. I either 
soften or expunge many villanous, seditious Whig 
strokes, which had crept into it. I wish that my 
indignation at the present madness, encouraged by 
lies, calumnies, imposture, and every infamous act 
usual among popular leaders, may not throw me into 
the opposite extreme. I am, however, sensible that 
the first editions were too full of those foolish English 
prejudices, which all nations and all ages disavow. 
The present firm conduct of the king, and his manly 
resentment, afford some glimpse of hope. We, at a 
distance, are not acquainted with these matters; and 
few even at London ; but there still appears some- 
thing mysterious in the Duke of Grafton’s resignation. 








I hope it proceeded only from his discontents oa 
Bedford House.” , Aiscontenta wig 
With such opinions it is a little surprising ty 
find that he took, not only a moderate but 
very liberal view of the disputes between ap 
land and America :— e 

“Oh! Dear Baron [Mure],—you haye throw, 
me into agonies, and almost into Convulsions, by 
your request. You ask what seems reasonable 
what seems a mere trifle ; yet am I so unfit for it 
that it is almost impossible for me to comply, Yo 
are much fitter yourself. That address, by which 
you gained immortal honour, was done altogether 
without my knowledge ; I mean that after the sy 
pression of the late rebellion. Here is Lord Home 
teazing me for an address from the Merse; and | 
have constantly refused him. Besides, I am a 
American in my principles, and wish we would l¢ 
them alone to govern or misgovern themselves, as 
they think proper: the affair is of no consequence 
or of little consequence, to us. If the county of 
Renfrew think it indispensably necessary for then 
to interpose in public matters, I wish they would 
advise the king, first to punish those insolent rascals 
in London and Middlesex, who daily insult him and 
the whole legislature, before he thinks of America, 
Ask him, how he can expect that a form of govern. 
ment will maintain an authority at three thousand 
miles’ distance, when it cannot make itself be re. 
spected, or even be treated with common decency. 
at home. Tell him, that Lord North, though, is 
appearance, a worthy gentleman, has not a head for 
these great operations; and, that if fifty thousand 
men, and twenty millions of money, were intrusted 
to such a lukewarm coward as Gage, they never 
could produce any effect. These are objects worthy 
of the respectable county of Renfrew: not mauling 
the poor infatuated Americans in the other hemi- 
sphere,” 

Mr. Burton has entered at great length into 
an examination of the quarrel between Hume 
and Rousseau, but the matter has been so fte- 
quently discussed that it has no longer any inter- 
est; he has also bestowed some pains on the rela- 
tions between the philosopher and the philoso- 
phic ladies of Paris, which belong more to the 
regions of tattle and scandal than to grave criti- 
cism or sober disquisitions. His duties as an 
editor have been most creditably performed ; he 
has bestowed thought as well as toil on his task, 
and his volumes must ever hold a high rank in 
the history of English philosophy. 

Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ accompanied 
Hume on the visit to Bath, which was recon- 
mended as the last desperate remedy for his 
declining health; the dramatist has kept a diary 
of the last days of the philosopher, which & 
among the most pleasing records of Hume’s coi 
versational power that we possess. Some of 
the anecdotes are curious, but they are sadly in 
need of verification :— 

“Mr. Hume told me, that the Duke de Choiseul, 
at the time Lord Hertford was in France, expressed 
the greatest inclination for peace, and a good corre- 
spondence between France and Britain. He assured 
Lord Hertford, that if the court of Britain woul 
relinquish Falkland Island, he would undertake to 
procure from the court of Spain the payment of the 
Manilla ransom. Lord Hertford communicated the 
proposal to Mr. Grenville, who slighted it. Lord Hett- 
ford told Mr. Hume the same day an extraordinary 
instance of the violence of faction. Towards the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign, when the Whig ministers 
were turned out of all their places at home, and the 
Duke of Marlborough still continued in the com 
mand of the army abroad, the discarded minister 
met, and wrote a letter, which was signed by Lord 
Somers, Lord Townshend, Lord Sunderland, and Si 
Robert Walpole, desiring the duke to bring over the 
troops he could depend on, and that they would seu? 
the queen’s person, and proclaim the Elector of Hi 
nover Regent. The Duke of Marlborough answertt 
the letter, and said it was madness to think of sa 
athing. Mr. Horace Walpole, Sir R. Walpole 
youngest son, confirmed the truth of this anecdott 
which he had heard his father repeat often and often; 
and Mr. Walpole allowed Mr, Hume to quote hin 
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= thority, and make what use he pleased of it. 
cm I. came to England, he hesitated 

hether to make a Whig or a Tory administration; 
bat the German minister, Bernstorf, determined him 


to take the side of the Whigs, who had made a purse 

fthirty thousand guineas, and given it to this Ger- 
o! an. George I. was ofa moderate and gentle temper. 
3 regretted all his life, that he had given way 
to the yiolence of the Whigs in the beginning of his 


reign, Whenever any difficulty occurred in parlia- 
ment, he used to blame the impeachment of the 
Tories, —‘ Ce diable de impeachment,’ as he called 
it, The Whigs, in the end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
bribed the Emperor’s ministers not to consent to the 
ce, and to send over Prince Eugene with proposals 
to continue the war. This anecdote from Lord Bath. 
Another anecdote Mr. Hume mentioned, but dis- 
trusted the authority, for it was David Mallet who 
told Mr. Hume, that he had evidence in his custody 
ofa design to assassinate Lord Oxford. Prior, after 
the accession, was reduced to such poverty by the 
rsecution he met with, that he was obliged to pub- 
lish his works by subscription. Lord Bathurst told 
Mr. Hume, that he was with Prior reading the pieces 
that were to be published, and he thought there was 
not enough to make two small volumes. He asked 
Prior if he had no more poems? He said, No more 
that he thought good enough.— What is that ?’ said 
Bathurst, pointing to a roll of paper. ‘A trifle,’ said 
Prior, ‘that I wrote in three weeks, not worthy of 
your attention or that of the public.’ Lord Bathurst 
desired to see it. This neglected piece was Alma.” 


Adam Smith’s account of Hume’s death 
has been so often eulogized, and so often 
reprobated, that our readers must have had 
sufficient opportunities of determining whether 
he was at the final change a reprobate, or a 
calm philosopher. The metaphysical and re- 
ligious controversies to which his writings 

ave rise have been too often made to turn on 
is individual character, for us to imitate what 
we have ever condemned,—the attempt to iden- 
tify a man with his system. We have not even 
now materials for a sound estimate of Hume’s 
character as a man; but Mr. Burton has added 
much to our means of estimating him correctly 
asa philosopher, a moralist, and a historian. 

In our estimate of Hume as a metaphysician, 
we find him much more of a logician than of a 
philosopher. He takes the theories of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley, rejects all the limitations 
of their propositions, and thus, having given 
them the form of abstract truths, infers, what 
they never contemplated, that we know nothing 
whatever, except through the medium of expe- 
rience. The existence of mind was shown, from 
Berkeley's own principles, to be just as uncer- 
tain as the existence of matter; but the latent 
fallacy in the reasoning was concealed—for 
Berkeley never contended that the same for- 
mularies of evidence were necessary to prove 
the existence of mind and of matter. Hobbes, 
the real founder of the ideal school, has been 
much mistaken by his disciples, not excepting 
Locke himself; he never asserted that all know- 
ledge was derived from experience, or from ideas 
of sensation and reflection, but he showed that 
experience had a much larger share in pro- 
ducing belief than any previous me the sau 
had granted. But Hobbes never went into the 
extreme,—that all our knowledge is deduc- 
tive; he was too well trained by the study of 
Aristotle not to perceive that such a proposition 
involved a contradiction in terms; because 
there must be a beginning of deduction some- 
where, and therefore the first link of the chain 
must be exceptional to the rule. Hume's argu- 
ment in fact is, that, because this link is excep- 
tional, we can therefore have no certainty of its 
fxistence. But we deny the rule: we assert that 
Man possesses knowledge and belief indepen- 

nt of deductive reasoning ; we know the fact 

our own existence, without a demonstration. 
Cogito ergo Sum of Descartes is a propo- 





sition unproved by evidence, but yet rests on 
proof anterior and superior to all evidence. 
Hume will not recognize man as emotional and 
instinctive in his nature: he limits his existence 
to his perceptive character. But is there a man 
who really believes that his mental life is made 
up solely of impressions, and that his instinc- 
tive passions and emotions have counted for 
nothing? True, we can present no logical ana- 
lysis of these instincts, but,—as Dr. Johnson 
said of Free Will,—‘ we feel that we are free, 
and that’s all about it ;’’ so we may say of in- 
stinctive cognizance, ‘we feel that we possess 
such a power, and you may disprove our asser- 
tion without shaking our belief.” 

Of Hume’s Ethical Philosophy we have al- 
ready spoken; he sought to narrow the basis of 
morals, and to fix their foundation on Necessity 
and Utility. It is true that, in this proceeding, 
he has been warranted by the example of most 
English writers on the subject. They all seek 
to establish an inflexible standard of morals, 
just as if there had ever existed an inflexible 
condition of society. But every element which 
tends to the conservation and the developement 
of society is moral; and should any new element 
ever be discovered, it would bring with it its 
own sectional addition to the moral code. There 
is a valuable rule in moral laws which is very 
applicable to moral theories— 

Wide will wear, 
Tight will tear. 

Let us confess that there are limits to our 
knowledge both of individual and social exist- 
ence; we do not thoroughly comprehend all the 
present, and we cannot certainly anticipate all 
the future ;—for both reasons we should shrink 
from setting ourselves up as infallible legislators 
in morals. Let us not be misunderstood; we 
assert that the philosophy of morals is not fixed, 
but progressive; and it must be so until some 
contrivance is found to make society itself sta- 
tionary. 

It would require a long series of articles to 
discuss adequately Hume’s merits asa historian ; 
but, without entering into any minute criticism, 
we at once assert that he erred in his first prin- 
ciples. He sought a rigid logical sequence in 
events; and hence he sneered at all perturbat- 
ing causes as irrational, and founded on hidden 
motives: in his view, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, were either in- 
stances of folly or hypocrisy. An action from 
generous and exalted impulse was beyond his 
comprehension. The argument from precedent 
adduced by Charles I. had its antecedents and 
consequents logically arranged—in his view, it 
was therefore right; the Puritans had the worst 
of the argument, and hence he inferred that 
they had the worst of the principles. Now 
argument and principle are very different 
things ;—it is well for the world that there are 
men who make precedents. 

We have been led to these few observations 
on Hume's merits, not so much by the volume 
before us as by Lord Brougham’s efforts, in 
acknowledged and unacknowledged publica- 
tions, to bring Hume’s philosophy once more 
into vogue ; our object is, not merely to show 
that this philosophy is erroneous, but that its 
revival is eres 





The Alps and the Rhine, a Series of Sketches. 
By J. T. Headley. Wiley & Putnam. 
In a former number of this journal [4¢h. No. 
936] we characterized Mr. Headley’s ‘ Letters 
from Italy’ as “teeming with egotism, somewhat 
meagre in detail, and ambitious in execution.” 
We find ‘The Alps and the Rhine’ yet more 
open to sucha criticism. ‘* Hoping to do,” says 
the author in his preface, ‘‘ what others had 
failed in accomplishing, I confess, was the mo- 





tive in my attempting these sketches.” The 
thing proposed being to “‘ book the Alps”’ in the 
compass of a small volume, it is not wonderful 
if Mr. Headley has failed like his predecessors. 
The Alps gain no height, the avalanches no 
terror, the glaciers no “ wintry horror,”’ in addi- 
tion to those already commemorated by Basil 
Hall, Latrobe and Inglis and numbers number- 
less. But we will let our sketcher exhibit him- 
self among the— 
Passes of the Forclaz and Col de Balm. 

“From Martigny, where we arrived at noon from 
Sion, a mule-path leads over the Forclaz, from which 
one can look back on the whole valley of the Rhone, 
one of the most picturesque views in Switzerland. 
After following awhile the route of Bonaparte’s 
army, on its march from Martigny across the San 
Bernard, we turned off to the right, ard began to 
ascend the Forclaz. Here I first tested the world- 
renowned qualities of the mule, amid the Alpine 
passes ; and I must say I did not find the one I was 
on so very trustworthy. Passing along the brink of 
a precipice, I thought he went unnecessarily near 
the edge, but concluding he knew his own business 
best, I let him take his own way. Suddenly his 
hinder foot slipped over,—he fell back,—struggled 
a moment, while a cry of alarm burst from my com- 
panions behind,—rallied, and passed on demurely as 
ever. For a few moments it was a question of con- 
siderable doubt whether I was to have a roll with 
my mule some hundred feet into the torrent below, 
with the fair prospect of a broken neck and a 
mangled carcase, or cross the Forclaz. I learned 
one lesson by it, however, never to surrender my 
own judgment again, not even to a mule. We at 
length descended into the very small hamlet of 
Trient, nestled down among the pines. After re- 
freshing ourselves, after a most primitive fashion, 
with some plain white pine boards, nailed together 
something after the manner of a workman’s bench, 
for a table, I told our guide I must cross the Col de 
Balm. He replied it was impossible. ‘No one,’ 
said he, ‘ has crossed it this year, except the moun- 
taineer and hunter. The path by which travellers 
always cross it is utterly impassable; not even a 
chamois hunter could follow it; besides, it rained 
last night, which has made the snow so soft, one 
would sink in leg-deep at every step, and J cannot 
attempt it.’ This was a damper, for I had thought 
more of making this pass than any other in the Alps, 
Still I was fully resolved to do it, if it was in the 
reach of possibility, because from its summit was 
said to be one of the finest views in the world. So 
walking around the hamlet, I accosted a hard-look- 
ing Swiss, and asked him if he could guide me over 
the Col de Balm. He replied, that the ordinary 
route was impassable, being entirely blocked with 
snow ; but that there was a gorge reaching nearly to 
the top of the pass, now half filled with the wrecks 
of avalanches, which he thought might be travelled. 
At least, said he, I am willing to try, and if we 
cannot succeed, we can return. I took him at his 
word, and returning, told my friends that I was 
going to cross the Col de Balm, but that I was un- 
willing to take the responsibility of urging them to 
accompany me, for I was convinced the passage 
would be one of great fatigue, if not of danger. I 
then called the guide, and told him to meet me with 
the mules about fifteen miles ahead, at Argentiere. He 
looked at me a moment, shook his head, and turned 
away, saying, * Je vous conseille de ne pas aller.’ 
*Je vous conseille de ne pas aller. I hesitated a 
moment, for my guide-book said, ‘ Always obey your 
guide,’ and further on stated, that on this very pass 
a young German lost his life by refusing to obey his. 
I did not want to be rash, or expose myself unne- 
cessarily to danger, but one of the finest views in the 
world was worth an effort ; so stripping off my coat 
and vest, I bade my fearful guide good-bye, and 
taking a pole in my hand for a cane started off. My 
friends concluded to follow. Immediately on leay- 
ing the valley we entered on the debris of avalanches, 
which fortunately bore us. It was a steady pull, 
hour after hour, mile after mile, up this pathless 
mass of snow, that seemed to go like the roof ofa 
house, at an unbroken angle of forty-five degrees, 
up and up, till the eye wearied with the prospect, 
My friends gave out the first hour, while I, though 
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the weakest of the party, seemed to gain strength 
the higher I ascended. The cold rare atmosphere 
acted like a powerful stimulant on my sensitive ner- 
vous system, rendering me for the time insensible to 
fatigue. I soon distanced my friends, while my 
guide kept cautioning me to keep the centre of the 
gorge, so that I could flee either to one side or the 
other should an avalanche see fit to come down just 
at the time I saw fit to pass. I pressed on, and soon 
lost sight of every living thing. The silent snow 
fields and lofty peaks were around me, and the deep 
blue heavens bending brightly over all. I thought 
I was near the top, when suddenly there rose right 
in my very face a cone, covered with snow of 
virgin purity. I had ascended beyond the reach 
of avalanches, and stood on snow that lay *%* *t had 
fallen. I confess I was for a moment discouraged 
and lonely. Near as this smooth trackless height 
appeared, a broad inclined plane of soft snow was to 
be traversed before I could reach it. I sat down in 
the yielding mass and hallooed to the guide. I could 
hear the faint reply far, far down the breast of the 
mountain, and at length caught a glimpse of his 
form, bent almost double, and toiling like a black 
insect up the white acclivity. I telegraphed to him to 
know if I was to climb that smooth peak. He an- 
swered yes, and that I must keep to the right. I 
must confess I could see no particular choice in sides, 
but pressed on. The clean drifts hung along its 
acclivities just as the wintry storm had left them, 
and every step sunk me in mid-leg deep. This 
was too much; I could not ascend the face of that 
peak of snow direct: it was too steep; and I was 
compelled to go backwards and forwards in a zigzag 
direction to make any progress. At length, exhausted 
and panting, I fell on my face, and pressed my hot 
cheek to the cold snow. I felt as if I never could 
take another step; my breath came difficult and 
thick, from the straining efforts I was compelled to 
put forth at every step, while the perspiration 
streamed in torrents from my face and body. But 
acold shiver, just then passing through my frame, 
admonished me I had already lain too long; so 
whipping up my flagging spirits, I pushed on. A 
black spot at length appeared in the wide waste of 
snow. It was the deserted house of refuge, and I 
hailed it with joy, for I knew I was at the top. But, 
oh! as I approached the thing, dreary enough at 
best, and found it empty, the door broken down by 
the fierce storm, and the deserted room filled with 
snow-drifts, my heart died within me, and I gave a 
double shiver. I crept to the windward side of the 
dismal concern to shield myself from the freezing 
blast, which swept by without check, and seemed 
wholly unconscious that I had clothing on; and 
crouched meekly in the sunbeams. But as I looked 
up, about, and beneath me, what a wild, ruinous 
world of peaks, and crags, and riven mountains, rose 
on my wondering vision. Farther on, and lo! the 
sweet vale of Chamouni burst on the sight, lying in 
an irregular waving line along the Arve, that glittered 
like a silver chain in the light of the sun. Right out 
of its quiet bosom towered away in awful majesty 
the form of Mont Blanc. Oh, what a chaos of 
mountain peaks seemed to tear up the very sky 
around him! The lofty ‘ needles,’ inaccessible to 
anything but the wing of the eagle, shot up their 
piercing tops over glaciers that, rolled into confusion, 
went streaming, an ice-flood, into the plains below. 
How can I describe this scene ?” 

A sketcher reduced to the last ejaculation 
might, we think, have been less grandiloquent in 
his preface! The portion of his book devoted 
to the Alps is, however, the best; the pages 
given up to the Rhine contain neither trait 
nor colour which has the slightest freshness. 
Mr. Headley wisely ekes out his own scanty 
inspirations by quoting Byron, Head, &c. &c., 
but it is once too often. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Pleasures of Poesy, a Poem in Two Cantos, 
by Henry W. Haynes.—As “a distinguished living 
author,” to whom Mr. Haynes submitted his manu- 
script, gave him a very significant hint, which he 
has had the amusing unconsciousness here to record 
though he did not see fit to take it, we can scarcely 
anticipate that he will profit much by any suggestions 





of ours. If, however, it be too much to ask of him 
so great a sacrifice of his ambition as that of, for the 
present, not publishing at all, we entreat of him, as 
he would hope ever to prosper, to be at any rate less 
ambitious in his style. Mr. Haynes, when he wrote 
his lyrical drama of ‘ Job,’ was “‘ very young” :—it 
is an unpromising circumstance, that, in his present 
poem, he is stili younger. A not unpicturesque 
grandiloquence, which is often mistaken for power, 
and in the very young writer too readily accepted as 
its promise, is here carried to an extravagance of 
affectation that exhibits a deteriorating taste; and 
made to clothe such mere commonplaces as cannot 
be accepted for wisdom from growing years and 
great pretension. Let Mr. Haynes learn to care 
more about his thoughts than the garb in which he 
clothes them. His poetical page reminds the reader 
of the picture-writing of. the Mexicans. Nothing 
that he has to say can he condescend to say simply. 
All his thoughts must be presented in a sort of hiero- 
glyphic—cold, hard, and inexpressive, though over- 
charged with colour; and it is honest to warn him, 
that the reader who has contrived to get at some few 
of his meanings, by a solution of the figure, will 
scarcely think the former of such value as to justify 
him in frequently going through that process for 
their extraction. It is but another step in the excess 
of this error—the tendency to hunt after a crowd of 
figures to wait upon a trivial thought—that these 
figures are often arranged about it in such confusion 
as sorely to bewilder the reader who would thread 
their maze in search of the actual meaning; while, 
in doing so, he runs himself too often against knotted 
and unexpected words that would disturb a lexico- 
grapher. In short, the author has fallen into one of 
the worst snares that can beset the path of him who 
hopes to be a poet—the desire to be striking, and 
the belief that he can be so by the means of gaudy 
colouring and stilted words. This is so serious an 
impediment to his success, that it is hardly worth 
while to tell him, just now, of such minor faults as 
whole pages given to the description of scenes by 
cataloguing their mere commonplaces—lists of their 
accidents which are not peculiarities, and give them 
therefore no separate existence to the mind. 

Some Meditations and Prayers, selected from the 
Way of Eternal Life, in order to illustrate and explain 
the Pictures by Boetius Bolswert, by the Rev. J. 
Williams, B.D.—The mystical and symbolic pictures 
of Boetius Bolswert, which these selections are 
designed to illustrate and explain, belong to an age 
which has long gone past, and which all the exer- 
tions of Mr. Williams and his associates can never 
bring back. For any other purpose than the grati- 
fication of antiquarian curiosity the re-publication 
of the pictures, though in themselves curious and 
interesting, and the selections, is nothing better 
than a chronological blunder. Symbolism is essen- 
tially a religion of fear; and hence these pictures 
display the coarsest representations of human beings 
tortured in eternal flames: but the world is at last 
beginning to learn that Christianity is a religion of 
love. Horrible forms, intended to typify devils and 
demons, are more calculated to excite ridicule than 
alarm beyond the precincts of the nursery ; and if 
Boetius ever became popular it would be a sign of 
infidelity more decisive than the circulation of the 
works of Paine or Carlile. 

Thoughts on Finance and Colonies, by Publius.— 
The author proposes a plan for the abolition of the 
Corn-laws in 1861; but, as a nearer date has been 
fixed by a higher authority, we need not examine his 
scheme. 

Old England, Vol. II. folio.—The present volume, 





which includes the period from the accession of the 
house of Tudor to the death of George the Second, 
completes the work. The writer is evidently far | 
more at home among the later scenes of our history ; 
and we have, therefore, many interesting and spirited | 
sketches of the great characters of the days of Eliza- | 
beth, including Elizabeth herself, and of the great | 
men of the Commonwealth, to whom full justice is | 
awarded. The sketches of the early drama and | 
dramatists, of old English sports, and old London 
manners, of the days of the Spectator and his most 
delightful creation—Sir Roger de Coverley, and the 
criticisms on Hogarth, although not entirely new, are 
written in a pleasant spirit, and we were glad to 
welcome them in their partially new dress. Asa 


whole, ‘Old England’ will, we think, supply mud 
amusement and instruction to young people; aa 
contribute, we trust, to increase that interest is 

national history and antiquities, which we are ion 
to see rapidly spreading among all classes, a 

Droll Dramas for Christmas Comedians and Parloy 
Performers, by R. M. Evans.—The ‘ Famous Hist 
of Blue Beard,’ and ‘ Count Polka’s Courtahie 
dramatized for juvenile performers; with hints ~ 
the properties necessary for putting such pinan 
effectively on the parlour carpet. 

A Guide to the Town and Neighbourhood of Aber. 
gavenny, by John White.—The author in a modes 
preface acquaints us, that the solicitations of his 
friends induced him to compile this little work, witha 
view to inform tourists of the objects of interest which 
the town contains, and also to give some account of 
the scenery, antiquities and residences in the Vicinity 
For this purpose, the work is well adapted. It als 
contains a full account of the “ Cymreigyddion .” 
and a list of prizes offered for competition ‘last rene 
which amount to no less than fifty. at 

The Horse's Foot, by W. Miles, Esq.—A work of 
evident experience, and sound in its general views, 
Here the reader will learn that the shoes of the hone 
should have as few nails as possible, so as not to pre. 
vent the natural expansion of the horn :—that the 
animal himself should be placed in a loose box, and 
not kept in stalls, which latter practice is the caus 
of many evils:—that his feet at night should not be 
stopped with wet clay, or other aqueous preparation; 
since the water, though it softens the horn during ity 
application, leaves the pores open when removed, » 
that evaporation takes place, and the inmost part of 
the hoof becomes dried, brittle and harder than it 
was before—instead of this, an oleaginous stopping 
is recommended. The work is accompanied with 
illustrations, 

The Horse in Health and Disease, by J. W. Winter, 
—A compilation badly arranged, with much extn. 
neous matter, such as the rules of racing, and imper 
fect accounts of different breeds, which might have 
been better omitted. The diseases of the horse are 
very slightly described, and the treatment recom- 
mended is, for the most part, empirical. The list of 
diseases and drugs is given in alphabetical order, not 
in natural succession, and is, therefore, comparatively 
useless to the student. Nor is there by way of com- 
pensation, any original views, such as are found in 
Youatt’s popular works on the subject; none of which 
the present book is calculated to supersede. 

School Education for the Nineteenth Century, by 
S. Preston.—There is not much that is new in this 
little volume; but the author demands attention on 
the score of twenty-eight years’ experience. He is 
an advocate for practical improvement ; and insists 
on the essential distinction between instruction and 
education. The former may, he contends, produce 
men of great talent in one or two directions; but 
neglects the general cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual powers, which is required by all. Specific 
genius and individual talent have their own laws and 
demand peculiar treatment; they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. Education, as distinguished from 
instruction, begins at the moment of birth, and is 
best imparted through the medium of the affections. 
Mr. Preston insists much on female influence in all 
stages of the process,—a part of the subject involved 
in many practical difficulties. On this point he 
quotes Mr. Heraud’s Essay in ‘The Educator,’ a3 
contending for the affirmative. The subject has 
been repeatedly pressed on our own attention; but 
the theory, however good in itself, presupposes # 
much on the part of the conductors, that its success, 
in most cases, would be manifestly uncertain. 

The Pupil’s Manual of Exercises in Mental Arith- 
metic, and (in a separate book) The Teacher's Manual 
§c., by H. Hopkins, A.M.—Questions in one, with 
references to answers in the other. When we se 
such questions by the hundred as “add 14 and I, 
with answers in another book, then we say there 
must be a woeful want of mental arithmetic and 
of Mr. Hopkins. Perhaps, however, the latter is 
right. 

The First Principles of Arithmetic, by Thos 
Tate.—A few months ago, we noticed the treatise 
on factorials, by which Mr. Tate, teacher in the 
Training Institution at Battersea, proved himself to 
have that proficiency in the higher parts of mathe 
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; «ah ig so desirable even for those who have 
matics whic ho lowes. The present tract does him 
on credit. It is a clear exposition of the prin- 
of arithmetic, with sufficiently demonstrated 
ci es The addendum on the mode of forming easily 
verified examples for practice, is new, we think ; 
though it may be, perhaps, with other forgotten 
things, in old books. Mr. Tate gives it as his own 
discovery, which we have no doubt it is, be it new 
or old: be it one or the other, it is unknown to 
teachers in general. We might, in a few words, so 
completely describe it as to make a serious invasion 
of copyright ; this we will not do, but will content 


ourselves with telling teachers of arithmetic that 
they should buy the book for their own sakes, 
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. *s Iliad, by Davies, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 
eH Family Worship, 20th edit. fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Babington’s Hulsean Prize Essay for 1845, ‘On the Influence of 
Christianity in the Abolition of Slavery in Europe,’ 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Barnes's (A.) Notes on St. Paul, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Clayton's (Rev. C.) Parochial Sermons, crown 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Carpenter's (Dr.) Manual of Physiology, fc. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Elliott's Poetical Works, royal 8vo. 3s. swd. 
Frere’s (C.) Practice of Committees of House ofCommons, 8vo, 5s. cl. 
Greig’s (J.) Young Ladies’ Arithmetic, by S. Maynard, 2s, cl. 
Grote’s (Geo.) History of Greece, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl. 
Hairby's (Dr. J.) Rambles in Normandy, small 8vo. lis. cl. 
Hodson’s Hackney Carriage Fares, new edit. 32mo. ls. cl. 
Hutton's Mathematical Tables, lth edit. royal 8vo. 18s. bds, 
Infant Brothers, Abner and David Brown, 8th edit. 18mo. 3s. cl. 
*s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, in 8 vols, 
Vol. I. fc. 8v0. 6s. 6d. cl. 5 
Mohan ‘Lal’s Travels in the Panjab, Affghanistan, &c. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Mill (Geo.) On Cultivating the Cucumber and Melon, 3rd edit. 10s. cl. 
Michelet’s (J.) The People, trans. by Cocks, post vo. 9s. cl.; ditto, 
Cheap Edition, 16mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
O’Neill’s Guide to Pictorial Art, 18mo. ls. 6d. swd, 
Palmer’s Guide to Government Medicine Chest, 18mo. 1s. swd. 
Perceval’s (Hon. and Rev. A. P.) Lectures on Ephesians, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Railway Annual for 1846, 12mo. 5s. cl, ‘ 
Scott’s Law and Practice of Railway and Private Bills, 20s. bds. 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, and his Relation to Calderon and Goethe, 
trans. from the German of Dr. Ulric, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Sulivan’s (Rev. H. W.) Parish Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Stock and Sharebroker’s and Railway Office Directory, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Stewart (Rev. J. H.) On the Fifty-fifth Chap. of Isaiah, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Turf Remembrancer, 1846, (Newcastle on-Tyne) 18mo, 2s. cl. 
Vidal’s (Mrs. F.) Tales for the Bush, 18mo. 5s. cl. 
Viieland’s Glaneur Frangais, with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Watson's Tutor’s Assistant, or Schoo! Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. sheep. 
Watson’s Key to Tutor’s Assistant, &c, 12mo. 3s. sheep, 
Wilson’s (Dr.) Medical Notes on China, 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Wilkinson’s (Rev. W. F.) University Sermons, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 





CRIME AND ITS REMEDIES. 

Two out of the three subjects to which we have 
heretofore alluded, as making up the duty of society 
in the matter of crime are, at length, we rejoice to 
see, taken up in such a form and with such earnest- 
ness as seem likely to produce results. These two 
branches are they which lie at the respective ex- 
tremities of the matter,—-where the exceptional con- 
dition touches on the sound and general mass of the 
weial body ; and are, therefore, of more importance 
even than the central question of prison discipline— 
while they have, unaccountably, been far more com- 
pletely overlooked. —Immediately after Easter a 
public meeting is intended to be held, in further- 
ance of the objects which assembled a body of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen at the Mansion House, 
on the 14th of last month, in the cause of the 
juvenile destitute. As we are anxious that such 
meeting should have a large attendance, we will ab- 
stract, in a few words, some of the statistical argu- 
ments which the City Solicitor has brought together 
in aid of the common-sense theory of the matter. It 
results from Parliamentary returns and other authen- 
tic documents, that, during the present century, in 
England, the number of commitments and convictions 
has generally increased in a ratio beyond that of the 
population :—that the number of juvenile criminals 
8 Increasing in a degree even exceeding that of the 
general criminal mass :—that this increase is in an in- 
verse ratio to a cause which should have determined a 
vecrease—the accumulation of national wealth; and 
inspite of a wider diffusion of education, intellectual, 
moral, and religious, than at any other period :—and 
that while it is greatest precisely among those classes 
of the population (the young) where the latter of 
these two considerations should have especially told 
in the opposite direction—it is further remarkable 

tthe former has actually had a partial effect of 

years in the general diminution of crime, but in 
Tespect of the adult population only. The very change 
inthe complexion of our criminal calendars too—the 
nce in the character of the crimes committed— 
ems to bear upon the subject. Where crimes have 
ven increased in number, they have been of a less 
‘ggravated quality and degree—embracing a multi- 
on of mere mala prohibita, and such petty 

a8 destitution suggests and youth commits, 





—All these arguments of fact lead to the inference, 
with which our readers are already familiar, that in 
the unfriended condition of the pauper young lies 
the first instigation to juvenile offence, and in the 
manner of its treatment the developement and con- 
firmation of the disease. The very pity which 
magistrates, to their honour, have of late expressed 
for the young culprits whom the law requires them 
to consign to a criminal’s gaol, is unwholesome in its 
direct and immediate influence ; because the lan- 
guage of kindness and sympathy to the starved heart, 
like the food and housing which the gaol provides 
for the hungry and the homeless, is only to be pur- 
chased by these neglected ones at the price of crime. 
Think of the strange and wasteful oversight of a 
society which omits provision or sympathy for its 
wandering poor till they can claim it in the name of 
guilt: which makes the breach of its laws a quali- 
fication, the gaol a temptation ; and so manages 
the internal arrangements of the latter as to render 
itself a hotbed of crime—an atmosphere for forcing 
the immature and infant sin, and developing any 
diseased principle which may have exhibited itself, 
or lie latent, in the youthful system! At this point 
it is that social disease may be most easily, most 
surely, and most economically arrested. To rescue 
these young Pariahs on the threshold of crime is 
the important object now sought—by means of a 
reformatory establishment, surrounded with ap- 
pliances and resources for mental, moral, religious, 
and industrial training: and it is estimated that the 
child so redeemed may be rendered a valuable mem- 
ber of society, at home or in the colonies, for one- 
third of the sum which, in plunder, prosecution, 
imprisonment, and transportation, he would have 
cost the state had he been left to run the full career 
of crime. The dispositions by which this moral 
salvage is to be secured we shall probably discuss 
when they are more fully matured :—meantime, the 
principles and some of the details of the scheme Mr. 
Pearson will be found to have adopted, on proof of 
their success, from an institution in France, of which 
we shall give our readers some account in an article 
following this. 

The other branch of the subject to which we have 
alluded—as lying at the opposite side of the prison— 
was the occasion of a meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Saturday last, “To consider of an Appeal to Par- 
liament to carry out the humane object of establish- 
ing National Houses of Occupation and Shelter for 
persons discharged from custody.” The rationale 
of this side of the case we have already argued, in 
our notice of the Worcestershire Prisoners’ Relief 
Society [No. 944]—as we have the part lying be- 
tween this and the one we have just described, and 
which relates to the use and management of the 
prison itself—in our remarks on Captain Macono- 
chie’s system of marks [ante, p. 199]. A few of 
the technical arguments put forward in support of 
this present benevolent proposition may, however, 
be here stated, as an inducement to our readers in 
favour of the views of the Association. The chair- 
man, Mr. Sheriff Laurie, said, that one circumstance 
had struck him strongly in the discharge of his 
duties—the repeated prosecution of the same indivi- 
dual. This he attributed in a great measure to the 
circumstances in which such persons were placed. 
“He felt quite satisfied, from his own experience, 
that the great majority of those unhappy persons 
who had taken only the first step in crime would 
gladly return to the paths of rectitude, were any en- 
couragement held out to them—which, unfortunately, 
was not the case.” No less than 2,000 persons, in 
London alone, he informed the meeting, are thrown 
back upon society, every year, by the prison ; “ the 
greater part of whom have neither money nor friends, 
and who, having forfeited their character for honesty, 
are unable to obtain employment.” Why, such 
persons, shut. out from every other profession, are 
of necessity professional criminals! Society has so 
cleverly managed her matters that these men form 
a class apart—the felon class—and must “ stand 
by their order,” since rejected by all others. The 
brand of the prison is put upon them, as if to remind 
them that it is henceforth their natural home and 
secure their return to it at no distant period. 
The man whom misfortune, more than crime, may 
have once made the inmate of a gaol, comes out 
thenceforth wearing its livery, to distinguish him from 





the rest of his fellows. As the dog called mad is 
hunted into madness, so the escaped prisoner is 
hunted back to prison. Mr. Laurie said, he believed 
that the legislature was fully impressed with the 
importance of the subject and willing to listen to any 
remedy proposed._We have, heretofore, stated the 
results which have attended the Worcestershire 
experiment ; where out of 70 persons assisted by the 
Society on their leaving prison, two only had ‘been 
recommitted. A similar experiment made by a 
benevolent individual, Mr. Wright, of Manchester, 
for the restoration of the discharged prisoner to 
society, was reported to this meeting, on the authority 
of Capt. Williams, Inspector of Prisons. Of 96 per- 
sons so circumstanced, for whom he had provided 
employment, four only had returned to crime. All 
the rest is salvage. If so much can be done by indivi- 
duals, how much may be done by the State !—and here, 
asin the previous case, the financial gain comes to 
reinforce the moral.—The Bishop of London con- 
sidered the refurmation of the criminal to be far more 
important than the punishment of crime; and wished 
to save its victims before they come to that last stage 
which is punished by banishment.—The wisdom of 
the whole matter is—to redeem all that can be so 
redeemed at the outer door of the gaol.—to make its 
inner discipline a means of redeeming more—and to 
give society and the individual the benefit of that 
redemption :—to shut up some of the many obvious 
paths that tend to the prison—opening all those that 
lead back to society on the other side—and improv- 
ing the moral drainage and sewerage within.—For 
the more immediate one of these objects, a committee 
was appointed, on the occasion in question, to petition 
Parliament, and communicate with all the corpora- 
tions in the United Kingdom. 


METTRAY. 

In discussing the subject of Juvenile Reformatories, 
reference has been repeatedly made lately to the 
French Institution of this description at Mettray, 
near Tours. It may gratify our readers, therefore, 
if we communicate to them a few particulars regard- 
ing this, which we have obtained from an intelligent 
and benevolent friend recently returned from the 
continent, and who devoted two days to its inspec- 
tion. 

The “Colonie Agricole et Pénitentiaire de Mettray,” 
was founded in 1840, chiefly by private subscription ; 
one individual, the late Count Léon d‘Ourches, 
having bestowed on it no less a sum than 140,000 
francs in his own lifetime. The King, the Royal 
Family, andthe principal public boardsand officersalso 
contributed. Its object is to receive youth who have 
committed offence, but been discharged from the 
central prisons under a benevolent law which, in 
France, places criminals below a certain age, not 
under punishment, but under what is called “ disci- 
pline correctionelle.” It is, thus, only one of many 
similar institutions; but it has become remarkable 
by certain peculiarities of construction and discipline, 
and by extraordinary success in attaining its object. 
It is calculated to receive 400 boys; who are not 
housed in one great building, but are distributed into 
ten small ones,—the inmates of these being further 
divided into four parties of ten each, who are trained 
together, and taught by every means possible to con- 
sider themselves members of a family and interested 
in the conduct of their companions equally with their 
own. It is to the “social,” or it may be also called 
the “domestic,” principle thus involved that M. 
Demetz, the benevolent director of the establishment, 
who, we believe, also originally suggested its plan, 
attributes his great success; but its other arrangements 
seem equally judicious. 

The object aimed at being to give especially a 
rural education, a considerable extent of land is 
annexed to the establishment, which is entirely cul- 
tivated by the “ colonists,” as they are termed ; and 
while they are thus taught husbandry practically, 
their minds are opened to its theories by lectures on 
all its principal departments. W orkshopsarealso main- 
tained, in which all the principal rural trades—com- 
mon shoemaking and tailoring included—are taught 
and exemplified. Reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and linear drawing are superadded ; and the whole is 
crowned by very careful religious instruction. 

The forms of discipline are, as much as possible, 
persuasive, not coercive, There are no walls,—no 
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stripes ; but a list of honour is kept, into which con- 
tinued absence of offence for three months gives a 
title to admission; and cells are attached to the 
chapel, and thus specially within the persuasive 
influence of the priest, for the refractory. The 
whole influence of the families is further enlisted in 
the cause of order and punctuality. These vie with 
each other in having the names of their partners 
exhibited in the approving list; and offence is found 
to be more checked by being thus rendered unpopular 
in the community than by any form of restraint pro- 
ceeding from superiors. 

These are the general principles of the Institution 
at Mettray ; but let us now mark their results. Ac- 
cording to its last Report, now before us, 521 boys 
have been admitted into it since its foundation,—of 
whom 105 were received in the course of last year: 
12, having been found incorrigible, have been returned 
to the central prison from which they were trans- 
ferred ; 17 have died,—of whom 6, strictly speaking, 
never joined, having been originally received into the 
Infirmary and never left it ; 144 have been discharged 
to places—7 of these have been re-convicted ; 9 are 
but indifferently conducted; but 128 are without re- 
proach, and promising to do well. 

In the interior of the establishment, the success and, 
by consequence, the excellence of the management 
are not less manifest. During the last year, three- 
fifths of the inmates maintained their names on the 
list of honour; and the religious feelings of all 
appear powerfully developed. According to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, a greater degree of 
solemnity is given to the religious exercises, even of 
the very young, at different seasons of the year ; and 
a considerable diminution of petty offences is always 
found to precede these occasions and characterize 
the preparation for them. 


The object being to rear labourers, not scholars, 
only one hour per day is given to instruction purely 
intellectual, but, possibly through this very cir- 
cumstance, the progress made is very rapid. Of 
the entire number who have been received, 137 were 
previously able to read, and 84 to write; but in a 


very short time after entering, all are made to read, 
write, and cipher easily and readily ; and in mental 
arithmetic especially their proficiency is even re- 


markable. Very many draw well; and all study 
music as a recreation. In church music they are 
especial proficients. An air of intelligence and 
good purpose pervades the whole establishment ; 
with a remarkable look of trust and affection to- 
wards their benevolent chiefs, M. Demetz and Vis- 
count Bretigniéres de Courteilles,—the latter of 
whom originally bestowed the ground on which the 
establishment stands, and, residing in its near neigh- 
bourhood, shares the labours of M. Demetz as resi- 
dent director. 

The revenues of the institution proceed partly 
from private subscription, partly from an allowance 
made to it by Government of what each boy would 
cost per day were he detained in prison; and, ex- 
clusive of the cost of new buildings and other per- 
manent improvements, the expense, we are assured, 
does not very much exceed this latter sum, and is 
likely to fall below it when the land attached to the 
institution is brought into full cultivation. 

There isa striking resemblance between some of the 
principles which M. Demetz has here so happily exem- 
plified and those contended for by Captain Mac- 
onochie in his various writings on secondary punish- 


ment ; and the combined testimony of two men who- 


have been each so favourably placed for observation, 
and who could neither have borrowed from the other, 
is otherwise valuable than from its mere intrinsic 
weight. We are obviously on the eve of a great 
change in the whole tendencies of our criminal treat- 
ment. Everything seems to point to this, even the 
errors made in regard to it:—and we may observe, 
in reference to that branch of the subject in which 
Captain Maconochie is a labourer, that the prejudice 
against the prisoner’s return to society will be half 
removed, and the efforts of those who are seeking to 
promote it greatly assisted, when the prison shall, 
under a system of judicious discipline, have become 
a place in which men are supposed to be made 
better, instead of worse. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE observe, in the Votes of the Commons, notice 
given by Mr. Charles Buller of his intention to move, 
on the 31st inst., for a Select Committee “ To inquire 
into the State of the present Repositories for the 
Public Records, and the expediency of erecting a 
General Repository.” This question, apparently, 
was settled at least seven years ago, when the 
Record Act was passed,—an act founded upon a report, 
made in 1836, of a Committee of which Mr. Buller 
was chairman. The Committee then reported, that 
it had seen “the Public Records deposited in the 
Tower over a gunpowder magazine, and contiguous 
to a steam-engine in daily operation ; at the Rollsin 
a chapel where divine service is performed ; in vaults 
two stories under ground at Somerset House ; in dark 
and humid cellars at Westminster Hall; in the 
stables of Carlton Ride; in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey; in offices surrounded by, and 
subject to, all the accidents of private dwellings, 
at [the Augmentation Office and First Fruits.” 
Since this graphic account was written, we have 
reason to believe that the evils of numerous and 
unsuitable repositories have been remedied as far 
as the powers of the Master of the Rolls have en- 
abled him. The records have been taken out 
of the vaults at Somerset House, and from the Aug- 
mentation Office, and placed in the “Stables” of 
Carlton Ride,—a very unfit place, certainly, but 
better than three unfit places. But we regret to 
learn, from the Deputy-Keeper’s reports, that the 
Records are still dispersed in numerous unfit reposi- 
tories. They remain at the Tower,—where they are 
exposed not only to gunpowder, but what is, perhaps, 
more dangerous, the accidents to which military 
store-houses are always subject. We know what 
happened, three years ago, in that fortress; when the 
whole of the Small Armoury was consumed. The 
Chapel at the Rolls and the adjacent Rolls House 
are still repositories—both reported to be incom- 
modious and insecure. The Westminster Chapter 
House is beginning to tumble down, as we noticed 
[ante, p.224]; and the Carlton Ride, containing more 
than one-half our national records, is watched, day 
and night, by sentries, police, and the fire brigade,—at 
an annual expense of 600/., as stated by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, in his Sixth Report (p. 20). It never 
could have been contemplated by the Act (1 & 2 
Vict. c. 94.) that this state of things was to be tole- 
rated for an instant longer than absolutely necessary, 
when it enacted that the Treasury was to provide 
suitable and proper additional building or buildings. 
The reports of the Deputy-Keeper have, year after 
year, detailed the incessant exertions of the Master 
of the Rolls to obtain a proper repository. The 
answer has been always, * Wait,”"—* wait till the 
Victoria Tower is built,” wait, and room will be 
found in the roofs of the Houses of Parliament,’’ (see 
Deputy-Keeper’s Report) —“ wait till the Courts 
of Law are built.” Mr. Barry last year found out, 
and told a committee, that the Victoria Tower 
would not hold the Records ; and so, the Records, 
instead of being treated on their own merits as the 
most unrivalled and priceless collection of documents 
in the civilized world, remain exposed to contingen- 
cies to which no prudent possessor of a library would 
subject his books.—We are glad to see that Mr. 
Buller has not lost sight of a subject in which his 
labours already have been so useful. 


All the astronomical world is looking out for 
comets; and so completely has the idea of those 
meteors taken possession of the scientific mind, that 
the philosophers are multiplying them by division, 
and adding to the product by putting tails to the 
old familiar stars. It is not long since the body of 
a well-known comet separated, as they aver, and 
became two; and now there seems some probability 
that two, which they have recently found, may unite 
and become one. It does not seem quite clear that 
Brorsen’s Comet and De Vico’s are not identical. 
Meantime, on Sunday last, Sir James South, under 
the cometary calenture, took a careful observation 
of the nebula in Andromeda, and published its place 
in the Times of next morning, for the benefit of those 
who were looking out for Brorsen’s Comet. “ An 
Amateur’’ has since restored the nebula to its con- 
stellation ; and Sir James has apologized to the pub- 
lic for appropriating a body “known,” as he says, 
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“before the invention of telescopes, under Pretency 


of showing them a comet” :—from which it Will by 
seen that amateurs have their use in the system of 
things as well as philosophers. 7 

We have heard so much stress laid on the state, 
ment and opinion originally delivered by M. 
in favour of the miracles ascribed to Angélique Cot. 
tin, that it seems necessary to return to the gybj 
once more, for the purpose of informing those of 
our readers who are doubters on that ground, th 
M. Arago has admitted the deception. At anothe 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held on the 9) 
inst., he read a note on the part of the commission 
of which he was a member, declaring the matter ty 
be unworthy of a report, but conveying the result in 
this less ceremonious form. They who will beliey, 
now, says the Journal des Débats, must belong to 
that body of the faithful who are believers quand. 
méme. They will have, at any rate, the benefit of 
the evidence as delivered by M. Arago himself, o 
referring to our usual report, in this paper, under the 
head Paris Academy of Sciences. — There is, our 
readers will observe, in that authorized version, some 
little difference from the previous newspaper reports; 
but the result is the same,—and we presume theanswer 
is sufficient to those who quote M. Arago, It ig, of 
course, M. Arago’s business, not ours, to reconcile 
the present statement with the language attributed ty 
him on a former occasion,—and his advice, that the 
communications shall be treated “ as though they hai 
never been received,” with the phenomena which he 
witnessed, as he then said, in consequence of them, 
They who cling to the miracle will not let him dis 
pose of his former testimony so summarily, For 
ourselves, we suppose that M. Arago is perfectly con- 
vinced now, like M. Tauchon, that he did not, on the 
first occasion, see the things which he believed him. 
self to have seen ; but his credulity in the matter will 
have to father a large amount of credulity mor 
tenacious, which even his recantation will fail to 
exorcise. 

We are glad to learn that the Roman Amphi- 
theatre at Dorchester, of whose threatened destruc 
tion we spoke a fortnight ago, has been rescued 
from the sacrifice demanded by the Weymouth 
Railway. Mr. Brunel, the engineer appealed to 
on the subject, very readily undertook to make 
such a deviation of the intended line as should cany 
it clear of this antique monument. 

While, however, our ancient monuments are thus 
snatched from the sweeping destruction of the great 
modern agencies, our modern monuments remain at 
the mercy of a spirit more ancient than all the former 
—the venerable and time-honoured genius of bigotry. 
We learn, from the Bristol papers, and from the 
communications of correspondents, that the Vicar of 
Redcliff has been seeking distinction, in perhaps the 
only way in which it presented itself to him—by the 
removal of the monument to the memory of Chat- 
terton erected by subscription in his churchyard, six 
years ago. It behoves the subscribers to inquire, 
as a correspondent of the Bristol Mercury suggests, 
whether an incumbent has the right to remove 4 
monument whose erection has once been permitted 
—whatever authority he may have had over the 
original erection. The vicar’s consent, in the firt 
instance, is implied by the presence of the mont- 
ment in its place; and the argument of “ hasty 
erection” is disposed of by an after-acquiescence of 
six years. “Hasty erection” could only be made 
good as an objection by a removal equally hasty. It 
comes too late now to serve as anything buta pretence 
for a worse reason—and which also should have 
suggested itself long ago. But leaving all legal and 
logical considerations out of the question, there 1s 
something painful and revolting in this pharisaical 
demonstration against “the sleepless heart thet 
perished in its pride,”"—-with which we believe thegreat 
body of the vicar’s brethren will have no sympathy. 
These outrages against the unanswering dead belong 
to the worst days of Roman intolerance. It isn 
in that law whose precept is charity even to the 
living, that this presumptuous churchman finds his 
warrant for condemnation of the dead. The vicah" 
seems, expected that a moral lesson would have bees 
inscribed on the monument, as a warning agdins 
suicide—or insanity: the removal of the monument, 
on such a pretence, itself supplies a moral 
which many will read—but poor Chatterton does not 
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heme.—It is —— enough to find 
: ing itself with its own weapons, or 
may ol ry deus anatomy with its proper 
lay = We have been amused by astory furnished 
bya Naples correspondent to the dugsburg Gazette, 
so rich to be true, notwithstanding our experience 
ofthe follies that bigotry commits in its unreasoning 
- tience—but which forms, nevertheless, a very 
eae pendant in a paragraph like this. Two works 
on Galvanism, it is stated, have been seized by the 
censorship in Rome, under an idea that they were 
dangerous propagandists of Calvinism.—The Vicar of 


ee a 
fornish its t 


Redcliff should have been a Roman censor :—Chat- 


terton, his books, his bones, and his memory are all 
in the Redcliff “ Index.” 93 an 

Meantime, the old religious orders militant find, 
for the most part, no field, in Europe, on which they 
can revive the traditions of the past,—or even recover 
the temporalities which made so essential a condition 
of their spiritual authority in the palmy days of 
religious association. The Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalen—which many of our readers may have 
believed to be only an historical society—have, never- 
theless, an obscure existence; and have just been 
summoned to meet at Vienna, in the course of next 
month, to consider on a plan proposed for establish- 
ing the chief seat of their order in Algeria: with a 
view to which, the French government is to be applied 
to for a grant of land, in that settlement, for an agri- 
cultural, religious and military foundation.—A mongst 
ourselves, religious freedom is the order of the general 
mind. The Senate of the University of Glasgow has 

to petition Parliament for the repeal of the 
present Scottish University tests, in so far as they 
bind, or impede, the consciences of lay professors. 

The foreign papers mention the death, at Revel, 
of the celebrated navigator, Otto von Kotzebue; who 
had thrice made the circuit of the world, and has 
written his name on the rolls of geographical disco- 
very. Otto von Kotzebue was, as our readers know, 
the son of the well-known dramatic writer of the same 
name. 

From Berlin, we hear that the recent exhibition 
in that city, in celebration of Luther’s death-day, 
—as the anniversary was called,—-which we de- 
scribed to our readers a fortnight ago, has sug- 
gested the idea of a more permanent commemora- 
tion of the great reformer by means of a similar 
collection. The King has ordered the creation of 
a Luther Museum, in the capital ; in which shall be 
asembled the numerous objects, the property of the 
state, relating to the protestant-chief, which are scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom: and the erection of an 
edifice, of gothic architecture, and including a chapel, 
to be especially devoted to their reception. The 
tich collection of Lutheran curiosities belonging to 
Dr. Augustin, the head pastor of the Cathedral of 
Halberstadt, has been purchased by the government, 
for the new museum, at a cost of 22,000 thalers— 
3,520/. 

The Paris papers speak of a language invented by 
M. Sudre (whose Telephonic discoveries were ex- 
hibited in London some eight years ago), to be 
spoken by the voice of Cannon; on which he has 
been experimenting successfully before the Duke 
de Nemours, at Vincennes,—and which, it is said, 
might be of great use for the transmission of orders 
in war-time.—Letters from Berlin mention that 
the Baron de Hackewitz, who has an establishment 
there at which galvanoplastic processes are conducted 
on a large scale, has found the means of manufac- 
turing guns and mortars of any calibre by that pro- 
ceeding; and that a commission appointed by the 
Minister at War, with the Baron Alexandre de 
Humboldt at its head, to examine the invention, 
has made such a report as has induced the Govern- 
ment to purchase the secret,—which its author has 
Valued at 36,000 thalers (nearly 6,000/.) 

The bills for the park and embankment at Bat- 
terea are, it appears, about to be accompanied by 
one fora bridge to cross the river between the Red 
House and Chelsea Hospital,_communicating with 
the Middlesex part of the capital by the line of 
Sloane-street, A further measure, involving exten- 
Se powers vested in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, will, the Times informs us, enable them 
to erect on the Surrey side of the river a succession 

Villas, crescents, squares, and streets,—in execution 

certain parts of the Report of the Commissioners 





appointed to inquire into the means of improving 
the metropolis. 

Five candidates have been recently proposed for 
election at the Society of Antiquaries.—Mr. Bruce, 
a member of the Committee of the Archzological 
Association, was balloted for, and admitted without 
opposition.—Another gentleman, a member of the 
Association, was also admitted without opposition.— 
The next candidate was Mr. Vaux, M.A., of Baliol 
College, Oxford; for many years an officer in the 
department of Antiquities in the British Museum. 
He received twenty-one white and eighteen black 
balls ; and as it is necessary for admission that two- 
thirds of the balls should be white, he was, of course, 
not admitted.—The next candidate was a member of 
the Association, and admitted without opposition.— 
The last candidate was a dignitary of the Church, 
and a vice-president of the Archzological Institute. 
He was admitted, but not without some black balls.— 
It appears, then, that, while the members of the Jn- 
stitute have scrupulously abstained from introducing 
Archeological quarrels into the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the members of the Association have resolved 
to pursue a different course. We have been assured 
that more than one of the latter party declared, on 
the evening of the ballot, that their objection to 
Mr. Vaux was the zealous support he had given to 
the Institute ; and the same motives have since been 
publicly avowed by a writer signing himself “F. 8. A.” 
As Mr. Vaux was thus rejected on grounds which in 
no way concerned the Society of Antiquaries, it has 
been resolved to propose him again asa candidate: his 
certificate, very numerously signed, is now suspended 
in the meeting-room ; and the ballot for his election 
will take place on Thursday evening, the 2nd of 
April. It now rests with the Fellows of the Society 
to show, by their votes on that occasion, whether they 
will allow a small party in the Association to intro- 
duce their quarrels into the Society’s rooms, and to 
dictate to the Society who shall or who shall not be 
admitted members. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN. daily from Ten till Five.—Admission, 
1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

The CAMPAIGN onthe SUTLEJ creating immenseinterest atthe 
present moment, there are exhibiting at the ROYAL POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTION, Portraits of the most distinguished Men both 
in the SIKH ARMY and GOVERN MENT of LAHORE, taken by a 
lady of rank, distinguished in the Fine Arts, during her residence in 
India, Also, Portraits of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Robert and Lady 
Sale, &c. By means of the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, these interest- 
ing portraits are on a magnificent scale. Mornings, at Half-past Four 
o’clock; Evenings, ata Quarter to Ten. The LECTURES include 
those on ASTRONOMY, during Lent on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, COLE MAN'S WORKING MODEL, ascending and descend- 
ing Inclined Planes, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s., Schools, Half-price. 


GENERAL TOM THUMB vill shortly Close his Fareweli Levees 
at the EGYPTIAN HALL. His weight is only fifteen pounds, and 
he is the most enchanting little being living. He has had the distin- 
guished honour of appearing three times before Her Majesty, and has 
performed before all the principal courts of Europe. The littie General 
appears in all his eg Bey every Day and Evening from Half- 
past 12 to 2; Half-past 3 to 5; Half-past 7 to 9.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Children, Half-price. 

His engagement at the Lyceum Theatre does not interfere with his 
evening levees, which close at the Egyptian Hall at 9 o’clock. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Society.—Feb, 26, and March 5.—The 
Marquis of Northampton, President, in the chair.— 
Lieut. Kay, R.N., and Major Moore were elected 
Fellows. The following paper was read: ‘I/lustra- 
tions of the Viscous Theory of Glaciers,’ by J. D. 
Forbes, Esq. Part III. The author inquires, in this 
part, into the motion of those comparatively small 
isolated glacial masses, reposing in the cavities of 
high mountains, or on cols, and called by De Saussure 
glaciers of the second order. A glacier of this de- 
scription, in the neighbourhood of the Hospice du 
Simplon, lodged in a niche on the northern face of 
the Schoenhorn, immediately behind the Hospice, 
and at an elevation of about 8,000 feet above the sea, 
was selected for observation. The average velocity 
of its descent was found to be about one inch and a 
half in twenty-four hours; those parts in which the 
slope was 20° moving with a velocity about one-third 
greater than those in which the slope was 10°. The 
author next enters into general views on the annual 





motion of glaciers; and on the influence of seasons ; 
and gives tabular details of the observations made with 
reference to these questions, attwo stations; the one on 
the Glacier des Bossons, and the other at theGlacier des 
Bois, which is the outlet of the Mer de Glace, towards 
the valley of Chamouni. In both these glaciers, the 
motion in summer exceeds that in winter in a greater 
proportion as the station is lower, and consequently 
exposed to more violent alternations of heat and cold. 
He also found that the variations of velocity due to 
season are greatest where the variations in the tem- 
perature of the air are greatest, as in the lower valleys ; 
excepting, that variations of temperature below the 
freezing peint produce scarcely any appreciable 
change in the rate of motion of the ice. He concludes 
with some general illustrations of the plastic or vis- 
cous theory of glacier motion. A glacier, he contends, 
is not a mass of fragments, or parallelopipedons, 
neither is it a rigidly solid body; and although it 
may be extensively intersected by crevices, these “cre- 
vasses” are comparatively superficial, and do not 
disturb the general continuity of the mass in which 
they occur. The water contained in these crevices 
is only the principal vehicle of the force which acts 
upon it; and the irresistible energy with which the 
whole icy mass descends, from hour to hour, with a 
slow but continuous motion, bespeaks of itself the 
operation of a fluid pressure acting on a ductile or 
plastic material. 

GeoGrapuicaL Society.—March 9.—Lord Col- 
chester, President, in the chair.—S. Cunard, E, Cu- 
nard, M. R. Robinson, and H. F. Ingram, Esqrs. and 
the Bishop of Oxford, were elected Members. 

The first paper read was, * Remarks on the Isthmus 
of Mount Athos and the Canal of Xerxes,’ by Lieut. 
Spratt, R.N. This canal was excavated by the 
monarch in order to avoid the danger to his fleet of 
rounding the promontory of Mount Athos. That 
such a work was ever undertaken, has been doubted, 
and the veracity of Herodotus on this subject dis-. 
puted. But the testimony of Choiseuil Gouffier, 
Dr. Hunt, and Colonel Leake, and the late examin. 
ation by Mr. Spratt, place the matter at rest. “On 
the 27th of August,” says Lieut. Spratt, “ we entered 
the gulf of Mount Athos (now Monte Santo), and 
sailing within the wooded island of Muillani, anchored 
off the southern extremity of the canal. The central 
part of the isthmus, through which the canal was cut, 
is hilly, and from the uncertainty which must have 
existed as to the nature of these hills and the ob- 
stacles they might oppose, we learn to estimate the 
boldness of the monarch’s design. That part of the 
isthmus through which the canal is cut, is a bed of 
tertiary sands and marls; so that this work of the 
Persian king, so extolled by ancient authors, is insig- 
nificant, compared to many works of the present 
day. Evidences of the work are still to be seen in 
different places, more particularly towards the centre 
of the isthmus, where there isa succession of swampy 
hollows which run in nearly a straight line across, 
and are from 2 to 8 feet deep and from 60 to 90 
broad ; these may be traced nearly to thetop of the rise, 
where all evidences of the canal are destroyed by a 
road leading to the promontory. Two or three other 
tracks or paths cross the site of the canal at differ- 
ent points, and have had a similar effect. The 
highest part of the isthmus through which the canal 
was cut is 51 feet above the sea. The traces of the 
canal are less visible on the northern portion of the 
isthmus, but still a chain of hollows can be traced, 
having a decidedly artificial character. Through 
the plain the traces have disappeared, and the mouths 
of the canal have been obliterated by the action of 
the sea and itssands. The distance between the two 
shores is 2,500 yards; but the canal, being slightly 
oblique, was somewhat longer than this.” From the 
subject of the canal itself, Lieut. Spratt proceeds to 
speak of the cities of Sane and Uranopolis, which 
were in its neighbourhood, and of the ruins which he 
discovered. A mound is also mentioned, which is 
conjectured to be the tomb erected by the army of 
Xerxes in honour of Artacheus, the chief director 
of the canal, who died while the King was staying at 
Acanthus; the latter ordered its erection, it is said, to 
show his esteem for the individual who had so ably 
carried out the design of the monarch. The paper 
ends with a geological account of the peninsula of 
Athos. 

The second paper was the first portion of ‘An 
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Account of the Tribes of the Northern Coast of 
Australia,’ of which we shall give an account when 
the paper shall be concluded——The subject drew 
from Capt. Owen Stanley, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the locality, a great deal of vivd voce infor- 
mation. 


Grotouicat Socrery.—Feb. 23.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—G. FE. H. Vernon, Esq. 
and J. Jeffreys, Esq. were elected Fellows.—A me- 
moir was read ‘On the Tertiary Formations of the 
Isle of Wight,’ by J. Prestwich, Jun. Esq.—The 
superposition of the middle and upper beds of the 
eocene period is nowhere so well seen as in the coast 
sections of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, and 
the subdivisions here marked may serve as the best 
types for working out the geology of the London 
district. The author, after stating the results obtained 
by former observers, exhibited in succession the deve- 
lopement of the organic remains conjointly with the 
changes of lithological character and dip, with refer- 
ence chiefly to the period of the disturbances by which 
the beds have been affected. There was probably a 
slow and quiet deepening of the sea bottom, commenc- 
ing at least as early as the deposit of the Bognor beds, 
continuing throughout the overlying marine sands and 
clays, and then gradually ceasing, or, at least, dimin- 
ishing, as we approach the fluvio-marine strata; so 
that the estuary then became filled up, and the sea 
occasionally barred out. With regard to the power- 
ful disturbance which has produced the vertical strata 
of Alum Bay and Whitecliff Bay, the author states 
that no unconformability of superposition has thence 
resulted, all the beds having been affected in the same 
ratio, though not to the same extent. From the 
position of the beds at present, it appears that the 
elevation must have resulted from a disturbance 
acting in a north and south direction—that it took 
place subsequently to the deposit of the whole Isle 
of Wight tertiary series, but that there is no evidence 
to show its exactage. It must have been of consider- 
able violence and short duration, and totally unlike 
those which were going on throughout the whole of 
the period of deposit of the eocene beds. The author 
considers it doubtful whether the usually received 
grouping of the Isle of Wight beds, as contempora- 
neous with those of the foreign tertiaries, can now 
be maintained ; and states that although the evidence 
is conflicting, it is probable that they were older than 
has been supposed. He is inclined to consider the 
freshwater and estuary strata of the Isle of Wight as 
synchronous, or nearly so, with the upper calcaire 
grossier, although he is aware that there is no identity 
of fossils, The beds in the Paris basin, containing 
fresh-water fossils, are far richer in species than those 
in the English tertiaries; and of the very small num- 
ber of common species, only half are characteristic, 
and several range down into the lower beds; while 
out of thirty known Isle of Wight species, as many 
as twenty are common to the calcaire grossier, and 
some of these are characteristic. It also appears that 
several of the most abundant species in the upper 
beds of Whitecliff Bay are met with lower down in 
the series, and that no positive line of separation can 
be drawn there between the London clay and the 
overlying beds, these passing paleontologically into 
one another. The Bracklesham beds, which appa- 
rently correspond with the central or London clay 
strata of Whitecliff Bay, exhibit a group of fossils 
approaching far more closely to those of the calcaire 
grossier and glauconie grossiere than to those of the 
upper beds of the calcaire grossier. They might even 
be placed lower in the scale than this, from the result 
of an examination of about one hundred species 
with the French analogues. 

A notice was read accompanying a specimen of a 
calcareous band in the plastic clay from the bed of 
the Thames, by G. Rennie, Esq. This fossiliferous 
band of calcareous sand occurs in the river in Lime- 
house Reach. It is of no great thickness, but is 
mischievous as forming a shoal dangerous to steam 
vessels at low water. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
British Architects, 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 


Civil Baginsers, 8.—‘On the Estuary of the River Severn,’ 
by W. Parkes. 


Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, “4 : ° 


Sar. 
Mow. 


Tugs. 


Wep. 





TuvR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
_ Society of leraiga yh 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
_ Numismatic Society, 7. 
-- Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 
Fri. Archeological Institute, 4. 
— Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Playfair ‘On the Bulk of 
Bodies, and Nature of Differences between unlike forms of 
the same Body, such as Diamond, Graphite, Coke.’ 





FINE ARTS 


The Art of Fresco Painting, as practised by the Old 
Italian and Spanish Masters, with a Preliminary 
Inquiry into the Nature of the Colours used in 
Fresco Painting. By Mrs. Merrifield. London, 
C. Gilpin; Brighton, Wallis. 

Tue work of Cennino Cennini, introduced to the 
British public by Mrs. Merrifield, and received with 
so much approbation, has been worthily succeeded 
by the present. Full of enthusiasm for her subject, 
with a capacity to discriminate between the confused 
meaning of various authors, and possessed of acquired 
talents that opened to her the treasures of three or 
four languages, she has brought together in one small 
volume a large mass of interesting scientific details 
concerning Fresco Painting, interspersed with notes 
and anecdotes, that not merely offer testimony affect- 
ing points in dispute, but mingle therewith the charms 
of history. 

The introduction opens with a due acknowledg- 
ment of the valuable papers contained in the Reports 
of the Royal Commissioners on the Fine Arts. These 
induced the authoress to pursue the inquiry ; and as 
fresco painting—which all writers concur in repre- 
senting as the highest branch of the Art—is, in 
her opinion, destined to call up a great English 
School, “ these considerations,” she remarks, “ added 
to the favourable reception of my translation of 
Cennino Cennini on painting, encouraged me to 
follow the path of inquiry traced out in the Reports 
of the Commissioners. By long discontinuance the 
art had become almost entirely lost. The practice 
of painting on walls, in the manner described by 
Vitruvius, that is, partly in fresco, and partly in secco, 
appears to have been continued throughout the dark 
ages by the Greeks, who instructed the Italians. 
According to Zanetti, the Greek style was taught by 
a Greek artist of Constantinople, who, about the 
year 1200, kept a school for painting at Venice, to 
which many foreigners resorted for instruction; and 
from the same author we learn that the Greek style 
was practised until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The earliest modern writer whose work has 
been preserved is Theophilus, a monk, who is sup- 
posed to have lived between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries, but the exact period is unknown. He 
professes to teach ‘all the knowledge of the Greeks 
respecting colours.’ A manuscript, which I examined 
in the Bibliothéque Royale, at Paris, dated in 1431, 
contains a version, in old French, of some parts of 
the work of Theophilus, which shows that his treatise 
had then become known. The following series com- 
prise the principal authors who have treated practi- 
cally on fresco painting :— 

Theophilus MS. between the years 1000-1300 
MS. in the Bibliotheque Royale ee +» 1431 
Cennino Cennini MS. (published in 1821) .. 1437 
Leo Batista Alberti ee oe «+ 1485 
Vasari oe oe 
Guevara 
Borghini 
Armenini .. 
Cespedes 
Pacheco 
Pozzo 


+. 1547 
1550-1557 


1693-1702 
Palomino .. 1715-1724 
Mengs oe oe ee ee - 1779 

Commencing, therefore, with Theophilus, the series 

of writers on fresco painting embrace the periods of 

its commencement, progress, and decline. I believe 
there is'no important practical point which has not 
been explained by some one or other of the above 
series of authors, most of whom were also artists. 
The reader will be able to judge, by the extracts in 
this work, how perfectly the practical part of the art 
had been preserved and transmitted, by a succession 
of authors, treating expressly or incidentally on the 
subject. Between the period when Cennino wrote 
his treatise and the publication of the work of Vasari, 
the art had advanced rapidly. Leonardo da Vinci, 

Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio, had lived 

and died. The Sistine Chapel, the Vatican, and the 

Duomo of Parma, had been painted. The practice 

of fresco painting was changed in some important 





points. Cartoons were prepared with the 
care, the figures being drawn either from the life, 
from models in clay, from which, when placed 
the wall, the picture was traced, and co ° 
outline secured. The old custom of painti 

of the drapery in secco was discoueuasa 
the perfection of fresco painting, as far as pin 
the mechanical part of the art, was considered by 
the best writers on the subject to consist in com 
ing the picture at once in fresco, without retouchj 

it in secco. The practice, however, of retouchi * 
secco was at no period wholly discontinued _ 
by a few very expert artists, formed chiefly in the 
school of the Carracci.” 

To those painters who may be desirous in their cy. 
perimental practice to compare notes as to themethods 
adopted during all these stages of Italian Art the 
preliminary disquisition offers abundant store ; ‘che 
mical, artistical, and historical treatises having been 
consulted and sifted with judgment. There is ey, 
dently much difficulty, on account of the variation 
in the nomenclature adopted at different periods, i 
making any sure estimate of the nature of the vatioy 
colours, but one conclusion is safely drawn, that, 

“None but natural earthy colours can be ws 
with safety and propriety in fresco painting, thet 
these colours are not brilliant, but rather the co. 
trary, and that they derive their beauty from th 
harmony of the arrangement, and the judicious op- 
position of the colours. Cennino and others pris 
certain colours which they say are equal to lake in 
fresco ; they are right, because the colours to which 
they allude will appear like lake when skilfully con. 
trasted with the other colours used in this kind of 
painting, but if compared with the colours we cal) 
lake and carmine, I have no doubt they would b: 
found very dissimilar. The Amatito and bunt 
Roman vitriol will harmonize well with the ochrs 
and other earths, but if lake were used (supposing it 
could be used in fresco), it would, like the bright 
blue in the frescoes of Romanelli in the Louvre, and 
those of the Carracci, be out of harmony with the 
rest of the picture.” 

Another remark follows, which is quite as much 
to the point :— 

“Titian and Raffaello used chiefly earths ani 
common colours even in painting in oil, instead of 
the more expensive and brilliant colours. No on 
capable of forming an opinion can suppose they 
would have preferred the former to the latter, if they 
had not had the best and most convineing reason 
for so doing. We are all too much inclined to seek 
the perfection of colouring in the pigments then- 
selves, instead of in the harmonious combination ani 
opposition of the several colours, and to attribute to 
the vehicle and colours the effect which the skill of 
the artist alone can produce.” 

No one would choose a particular art because of 
its difficulties; but an instance may happen wher 
there exist unparalleled advantages on one sid: 
united on the other with difficulties that, making 
success a triumph, insure at the same time a con- 
stant exercise of the highest powers of reflection, 
skill, and foresight. Such is the case with Frew. 
If, as Vasari said, “ of all kinds of painting it is the 
finest and most masterly,” it is also most encum- 
bered with sources of trial and disappointment 
There is but one sure road therein to victory. _Itsli- 
minous qualities flow of necessity from the art itself; 
but tone, execution, and perfection of colour spring 
from earnest studies, determination of thought, and 
unflinching facility of hand. Such necessities impoe 
upon the artist a disregard of all that is petty m 
execution, and rivet his attention upon the grander 
qualities of form and expression. Without yielding 
to Mrs. Merrifield’s enthusiastic expectation, tbat 
* Fresco Painting will succeed, and be most exten- 
sively practised in this country,” we do most cordially 
join in the hope that it may be so. It would do 
more to work a reformation of taste in this county 
than all the lecturings and rhapsodies of the pe! 
upon “high art” could ever effect. There are ¢#- 
tainly some signs of favourable augury for the 
future; those, however, who hold the reins of patronagt 
will do well to reflect that it is only by oppartunl 
that the knowledge of fresco can be made effectit 
for its practice. While, therefore, we hail this second 
contribution of Mrs. Merrifield to Art-literature wil 
a consciousness that such publications are an eam 
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of influences at work in the right direction, it is also 
Sieemne on the score of presenting in compendious 
form a great amount of lore that was previously em- 

ied in unwieldy volumes, scattered pages, and 
different languages. The preparation of cartoons, 
the application of gold, the formation of scaffolding, 
retouchings—every topic, in fact, will be found un- 
der the various authors’ names whose works are here 
extracted from. There is some little unnecessary 
repetition in this portion of the work ; there might 
have been a careful weeding ; but the selections, 
waiving this, are made with judgment, and the 
« Extracts and Illustrations,” which conclude this 
useful volume, abound with interesting matter. 


THE FIFTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
THE FINE ARTS. 

Ir was our first intention to pass over this Report 
with so much notice only as might suffice for ac- 
quainting the reader with the actual results at which 
that Commission had arrived. Further consideration 
induces us to believe that our readers are entitled 
to know what we think of the several propositions 
that have been submitted to the Queen. We think, 
too, that the interests of Art, which to us are most 
precious, and which we desire to promote, earnestly, 
sincerely, but, at the same time, cautiously and 
judiciously, will gain something from the candid 
setting-forth of those comments which that important 
document suggests. Let us, therefore, be understood 
not to undervalue the actual services of the distin- 

ished persons who compose the Commission, nor 
to be altogether insensible to the advantages that 
will follow from the mere fact that they have iden- 
tified themselves with the progress of Art, if we deal 
out to this Report the like criticism and strictures 
which it would have received from us, had it been 
the production of persons less exalted and less 
powerful. 

The first recommendation, that six arched com- 
partments in the House of Lords be decorated with 
fresco paintings, has our unqualified approval. It is 
an acknowledgment of the principle, that fresco 
painting is the appropriate ornament of such a 
building; it is the first step towards the creation 
of a school of high Art in this country; it is the 
first practical attempt to elevate the national taste, 
as well as to refine it. Had the proposition been 
of a different kind—had paintings in fresco been 
rejected as unfit, or, haply, as impossible—our artists, 
who are so far traders that they must produce 
saleable pictures, or starve, would have been tempted 
back to that style of sickly sentiment and masked 
sensuality with which all advancement is incompa- 
tible; that style which its professors call refined, 
aad charitable people designate as pretty; but which 
we hold to be little better than ballet dancing. To 
adorn the Houses of Parliament with fresco paintings 
is to tell the artists that henceforth there will be 
‘gory and reward for him that shall grandly treat 
themes of grandeur. 

The second proposition is, that the execution of 
the fresco-painting should be proceeded with gradu- 
ally, “and that one should be completed before others 
arecommenced : there would thus be an opportunity 
of judging of the finished work.” This does not 
appeat to us to be a happily-conceived notion. If 
but one fresco be executed at a time, a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging it with reference to the ultimate 
tffect which it will produce will not be afforded by 
the mere fact that it is finished. Its effect will de- 


pend on many other circumstances, and particularly 
on the paintings with which the other five compart- 


ments shall eventually be filled up. If the object 
vas to ascertain whether a given artist could properly 
Pant in fresco a given subject, or whether a given 
design would be in the abstract effective when exe- 
cuted in fresco, the artist, or an artist, as the case 
might be, should have received a commission to paint 
the subject in a frame, or in some place where an 
imperfect result would not have been notorious or 
Painful. If, on the other hand, the object was to 
weertain the eventual effect of a given design, then 
some Measures should have been taken for insuring 
leco-ordination between that design and the others 
ith which it would finally be associated. If the 

missioners have not determined on the designs 
lor the other compartments; and if the design which 
4 to be executed is not one part of some great whole 


of which those others are the complement,—then, 
either the five other compartments must be made 
subordinate in subject and in style to the design 
which is to be executed, or there will not be the 
unity of design, and the consent and concurrence 
towards a single object, which the paintings in such 
a room ought tohave. If, on the other hand, the 
particular design is but a part of some larger design 
which also comprehends the other five, then, not only 
is there not any reason why the several paintings 
should not, assuming that there are artists capable 
of doing them, be proceeded with simultaneously, 
but there is every possible technical reason why they 
should be so proceeded with. Further, if the parti- 
cular design is but one of several that together make 
up a whole, why is the real and dominant subject 
concealed? Again: assuming, and for argument's 
sake only, that there are not artists capable of paint- 
ing the other five compartments, that is not a reason 
why all the designs should not be ascertained and 
approved of before any one is executed. 

The third proposition is, that the execution of the 
first fresco be committed to Mr. Dyce, and “that 
the subject be that of the Cartoon exhibited by him, 
viz., ‘The Baptism of Ethelbert,’ with any altera- 
tion in the details which may appear to Mr. Dyce 
advisable.” As the subject allotted to Mr. Dyce is 
to be executed, it is very right that he execute it ; 
but either the style which Mr. Dyce has adopted is 
the one which all along the Commissioners desired, 
or it is not. If it be, then is it not much to be 
deplored that the fact was not earlier known? If it 
be not, the Commissioners might, we think, have 
made some statement of their reasons for preferring 
the particular style, especially as such a statement, 
without being in any way uncomplimentary to Mr. 
Dyce, would have been grateful to the feelings of 
those artists whom the Commissioners appear to 
have postponed. The choice of subject, and the 
selection of a work so peculiar in style as that of 
Mr. Dyce, give much additional force to the remarks 
which the second proposition elicited from us. The 
style, we think, unfortunately chosen. “He who 
treads only in the footsteps of another, must remain 
behind,” said Michael Angelo. What progress can 
there be when men are tempted to a display of anti- 
quarianism, instead of being taught to think for 
themselves; to embody their own conceptions in 
their own fashion, and to imitate antiquity by being, 
with equal distinctiveness, true to their own times, 
wants, and ideas? Quaint forms of Art will as 
little as quaint forms of speech rouse the feelings 
or engage the understandings of the men that 
now are. 

The fourth proposition is thus stated :—“ Being 
desirous to afford opportunities for the further prac- 
tice of fresco-painting, and for the cultivation of the 
style of design which is fitted for it, we propose that 
a hall, in your Majesty’s palace at Westminster, 
called the Upper Waiting Hall, should be decorated 
with fresco paintings; provided the architecture and 
the light should, on the completion of the apartment, 
be found adapted for the purpose ; and we propose 
that the subjects of such paintings should have re- 
ference to the general character of decoration in- 
tended for the locality. We beg leave to commit 
the execution of five of the said works to C. W. 
Cope, A.R.A., J.C. Horsley, J. R. Herbert, A.R.A., 
J. Severn, and J. Tenniel, jun., who, we consider, 
have distinguished themselves as designers or as 
fresco painters in one or more of the various exhi- 
bitions that have taken place with reference to the 
decoration of the Palace of Westminster.” Now, 
Ist, the opportunities for practice should have been 
given at the commencement, as more than once we 
have suggested; 2nd, Mr. Maclise is lost to the work 
by an arrangement which tells Mr. Dyce to paint 
and others to “ practise ;” 3rd, There is no reason atall 
founded on the Exhibitions why Mr. Herbert should 
be preferred, seeing that he distinguished himself by 
a want of punctuality, which is a dangerous quality 
in a painter of fresco; 4th, the selection of others, 
considering who are not chosen, and what they have 
done, is somewhat unaccountable. They may be 
very proper persons to practise fresco, but there are 
at least a score of the exhibitioners as well or better 
entitled to be paid for practising, on the ground of 
promise held out by their works. 











Fine Art Gossip, — The annual Exhibition 
of the works of living artists in Paris, commenced 
on Monday last; the number of these submitted 
to the decision of the jury having been so great 
as to compel a postponement from the 15th,— 
for which day the opening had been announced. 
The rejections have been upwards of 2,000! 
The Exhibition, as finally constituted, consists of 
1,833 pictures, including portraits—273 miniatures, 
paintings in water-colours, on china, &c.—173 pieces 
of sculpture—and 130 copper-plate engravings and 
lithographs —M. Horace Vernet’s Battle of Isly is, 
as was hoped would be the case, a feature of the 
Exhibition: and we may mention, among its novel- 
ties of interest, a statue of a Danseuse, by M. Pradier,— 
in which he has attacked not merely a principle of 
taste, but one of the generally recognized canons of 
sculpture, by the introduction of gilding, and even 
painting, on the garments of the figure; and a tra- 
cing from Raphael's picture of the Last Supper 
recently discovered at Florence, and which Signor 
Jesi has copied for engraving. Referring to the 
yearly increase in the numberof pictures submitted for 
admission to the Louvre, M. Delécluze has some re- 
marksin the Journal des Débats,on the tendency of such 
annual exhibitions,—which are deserving of attention. 
As the cultivation of the Arts, he says, has become 
throughout Europe, a very active branch of industry,— 
considered in that point of view, a supply so consider- 
able may be regarded as a subject for congratulation, 
But in an artistic light, the question changes its com- 
plexion: “and when we reflect that nearly 5,000 
works are executed in the short space of ten months, 
betweenexhibitionand exhibition,—that istosay, from 
fifteen tosixteen compositions per day,—we are tempt- 
ed to ask, Whither will all this lead ? and what is to 
become of Art, thus hurried forward by a production 
so rapid and even nowso exuberant? This prodigious 
activity of artists, within a given time, and that so 
restricted, has also occasioned the discontinuance of 
certain useful habits formerly established. Painters 
and statuaries have no longer leisure, before the open- 
ing of the salon, to let their works be seen; and 
amateurs and critics cannot find time, in the five or 
six days of previous exhibition now to be had in their 
work-rooms, to pay the two or three hundred visits 
of inspection to which they are invited.".-M. Delé- 
cluze’s remark isa text worthy of a serious argument, 

A correspondent of the Times announces the arrival 
at Boodroom, in Asia Minor, the ancient Halicar- 
nassus, of a vessel commissioned to convey to England 
an addition to the treasures of ancient sculpture 
which this country already possesses, of the highest 
interest and value. These ancient marbles are sup- 
posed to have formed a part of the tomb erected by 
Artemisia to the memory of her husband Mausolus 
—a monument which, in the days of the Kings of 
Caria, was considered one of the wonders of the 
world; and which has conferred its name upon all 
sepulchres of the class that have succeeded. Four 
different architects were employed upon its four se- 
veral sides—Scopas on the east, Timotheus on the 
south, Leochares on the west, and Brucis on the 
north. Pithis erected a pyramid over the splendid 
mass,—the top of which was adorned by a chariot 
with four horses: and the prodigious cost of the 
whole drew from the philosopher Anaxagoras the 
exclamation,“ How much money changed into 
stones!” The fragments on their way to England 
are so remarkable an accession to our specimens of 
the past magnificence of Art, that we are tempted 
further to borrow from the correspondent of the Times, 
who is a member of the expedition for their removal, 
a variety of interesting particulars which he furnishes. 
“The marbles,” he suys, “ were found inside the 
fortress, and built into the ramparts, and counter- 
scarp and bastions, at various heights from the ground, 
varying from 40 feet to 12 feet, are of considerable 
size, being from 7 fect by 5 feet, and of great 
thickness, varying from 25 to 46 cwt., and 14 in 
number. * * Three of the friezes were outside, 
facing the north ; one was embedded under a high 
wall on the left side of the second entrance ; three 
were under the drawbridge leading to the citadel ; 
three more were taken from an outer wall of a moat 
or trench ; two from the right of a wall in the fourth 
portal; and two from the south-east wall. They 
were thickly coated with whitewash, to correspond 
with the rest of this stronghold of chivalrous knights ; 
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and the greater part resisted, for some time, the im- 
pression tried to be made upon them in loosening 
the brickwork for their extraction. It may here be 
mentioned, that the citadel of Boodroom, as it is 
called, has, on its various walls, ramparts, and bas- 
tions, many shields in marble, and near to every 
one of the antiquities were specimens of the same. 
No doubt they were considered by the holders as 
ornaments to their heraldic devices, and their posi- 
tion evidently bespoke that they were so placed asa 
commemoration of some gallant achievement of the 
warrior who defended that particular spot. In the 
inside of the largest tower there appeared one with 
the figure of St. George and the Dragon, having on 
each of its sides nine lesser shields; and over the 
first gate of the drawbridge one betokened that the 
knight had served in Palestine,—bearing underneath 
the following inscription :— 
I.H.S. 

Salve nos, Domine, vigilantes ; 

Nisi Dominus cu:todierit civitatem 

Frustra vigilat qui custodit. 
Leaving, however, these mementos of peculiar in- 
terest, it may be mentioned that the figures on the 
marbles are in a very masterly style. The ma- 
jority of them are sadly defaced by time, weather, 
and lime. From their character, they are evidently 
meant as a picture of the wars of the Amazons, A 
few are in a state of preservation, and present to the 
eye a rare specimen of the sculpture of the age in 
which they were executed.” While speaking of 
Asiatic Art, we may mention that M. Batissier, 
author of several works on Archeology and the Fine 
Arts, is about to undertake a journey of similar 
researches through Syria and Asia Minor, under the 
especial patronage of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The Paris papers mention the death of the Cheva- 
lier Renoux—a painter of whose skill our readers 
have the opportunity of satisfying themselves by a 
visit to the pictures just now exhibiting at the Dio- 
rama. 

We spoke, last week, of the new French School of 
Art established at Athens, in execution of a former 
regulation which had prescribed that one of the three 
years hitherto spent by the prize-students of the 
Paris Academy in Rome, should be for the future 
devoted to the study of Greek Art in its own capital. 
We now find it stated, by the Moniteur des Arts, that 
an extension of this design for the education of its 
artists, isin contemplation of the French government. 
According to the scheme, as reported by that paper, 
the Athenian Academy is to have an independent, 
not supplementary, organization; and the Paris lau- 
reates are to complete their three years, as heretofore, 
at Rome,—having the further benefit of two years’ 
additional study at Athens, on their termination. 

The four colossal statues intrusted to the chisel 
of Professor Petitot for erection at the four corners 
of the Pont du Carousel, in Paris, are now finished. 
They are all sitting figures, and severally repre- 
sent the city of Paris, the Seine, Plenty, and 
Industry. Paris wears her mural crown, — is 
seated in a vessel, to indicate her origin,—has the 
bdton of command in her right hand,—and leans with 
her left on a sword. The Seine is, as usual, a 
nymph, sitting by her urn,—and with an oar in 
her hand. Industry has the hammer in her hand, 
and her foot upon a wheel :—and Plenty has a horn, 
filled with the fruits of various lands, suspended from 
her arm,—and on her knees a case, filled with pre- 
cious jewels; while her feet rest on rich and luxurious 
cushions, and by her side are a lyre, rolls of paper, 
a palette and pencils,—as attributes of the Arts which 
follow in her train. All these things the treatment 
may help to enhance,—as it is said to do; but cer- 
tainly they imply no very formidable outlay of in- 
vention.— While on the subject of Paris Art, we may 
mention that a medal in honour of Count Molé is 
about to be struck, at the Mint, by M. Caunois; pre- 
senting merely the profile and name of the statesman 
on one side, and on the reverse recording him as 
having been a Peer, Minister, and Academician :— 
that the statue of Immortality, from the chisel of 
Cortot, which figured at the funeral of the Emperor, 
in 1840, on the steps of the Chamber of Deputies, 
is about to be cast in bronze, and placed on the 


summit of the dome of the Pantheon :—and that the 
statue of Larrey, by David, for the Court of the Val- 
de-Grace, is finished, and about to be cast in bronze. 


The Baron is represented in his costume as a mili- 
tary surgeon—pressing to his heart a roll, on which 
are inscribed Napoleon’s words of testimonial : —“ Lar- 
rey is certainly the most honest man I have ever 
known.” The base of the statue will have four bas- 
reliefs—representing the four great battles in which 
the Baron shared. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Puiiuarmonic Concerts.— Without unnecessary 
words or exaggeration, it may be stated as past 
question, that the first Philharmonic Concert esta- 
blished Sig. Costa in the foremost rank of conduc- 
tors of classical music, and justified the Directors 
in their choice. As we somewhat mistrusted the 
discretion of his appointment, it behoves us em- 
phatically to say, that we have heard no Philhar- 
monic performance to compare with Monday’s. 
The orchestra is entirely under the control of 
Sig. Costa’s bdton, and the difference of such a dis- 
cipline made itself felt, ere Haydn’s simple old 
Symphony in B flat, No. 9, had been played. We 
felt conscious of an alertness and a submissiveness, a 
delicacy and aspirit new to the Hanover Square Rooms; 
of a near approach to the highest continental style of 
finish, such as is produced at Leipsig under Mendels- 
sohn, and at Paris under Habeneck. To assert that 
Sig. Costa understands the duties of his office better 
than some of his predecessors, would be an absurd no less 
than an “odious” comparison; but there can be no mis- 
take as to his success in the carrying of good purposes 
into effect; and none, we believe, whether of Old Eng- 
land or Young England—Philo-Germans or Philo- 
Gauls—will dispute the fact. Then, to ourselves, who 
were not convinced by the experiments at the Opera 
last year, of Sig. Costa's due sympathy for great 
German compositions, it was agreeable to remark a 
much freer and more expressive handling of the 
music than we had expected—an increase of temper- 
ance—there being merely one or two sforzandia little 
over-loud, for future experience to correct :—and all 
this without the slightest sacrifice of intelligence orani- 
mation. So splendid was the effect of the ‘Oberon’ 
Overture, that an uproarious encore was inevitable. 
The ‘EroicaSymphony,’ too, was a noble performance. 
In all the movements, the inner parts came out 
with a readiness of reply and clearness of delivery, 
which went far to fill up the finest conceptions of 
the composition. The first allegro was taken a 
little more moderately than usual: and the delivery 
of its second subject was another approach made by 
the band to the required sensitiveness. The slight 
rallentando (as we are explicitly informed by Herr 
Schindler, one of the effects insisted upon by the 
composer) was brought about with the utmost nicety. 
The impressiveness of the March was attested by 
the breathless silence of the audience. Further, it 
is new for us to chronicle such finish in accompani- 
ment as distinguished the Philharmonic band on Mon- 
day. M. Sainton’s masterly performance of Spohr’s 
violin Concerto, No. 11, had the advantage of the 
steadiest and most sensitive support: while Miss 
Williams and her sister and Mr. Rafter (who, at a 
moment’s warning, took Mr. Lockey’s duty,) were 
assisted—instead of being, according to old fashion, 
overborne—by the orchestra. Let Sig. Costa, there- 
fore, flourish (his bdton) not only in the Philharmonic, 
but in as many other orchestras and among as many 
singersas desire life and not languor. Inshort,we rarely 
recollect an evening which went off so brilliantly. 
The pieces of music sung were, ‘ O cara immagine,’ 
Curschmann’s terzetto, ‘Ti prego,’ and the somewhat 
well-worn duett from Rossini’s * Stabat :’ some fresher 
vocal music might have been selected. We cannot 
close this notice without a word in praise of another 
innovation of vital importance hitherto described 
as impossible ; namely, the abolition of leaderships, 
and thus of a separate interest on the part of the 
violino primo for the night. So long have we been 
asking for this, that we cannot but feel singular 
pleasure at seeing that realized which was asserted 
as Utopian. 





Her Magesty’s THEatre.—Had we encountered 
the new importations who figured in ‘* Ernani’ on 
Tuesday, anywhere else than in the Haymarket, we 
should have bestowed upon them the charity of silence; 
but the claims of artists before whom a trumpet is 





blown, on their crossing the threshold of the costliest 





place of entertainment in Europe, challenge attention, 
Signora Pasini is a small lady, with a sour 4 
voice, sharper and shriller as it mounts above the 
line. She is neither a good musician nor a 
executant. Sig. Castigliano hasa Mediocretenotyoigg 
We do not speak without recollection, in Asserti 
that many a better-tutored vocalist might have been 
brought from before Florian’s in St. Mark’s P| 
or Donay’s at Florence. Sig. Bencich, the ney bar. 
tone, trades on a lusty voice, which was not ip tune 
on Tuesday, and a redundancy of the conventional 
Italian gestures, He is by many months’ practic 
more crude than Sig. Botelli, though Sounding almog 
agreeable when compared with his comrades, By 
the side of the three, Sig. Fornasari is a Triton of 
vocal supremacy. It is only by such comparison 
that we can convey an idea of what is beneath 
examination. The orchestra scrambled coarsely along, 
to keep pace with the singers—still more to keep 
them together. This was not effected : the lady and 
gentlemen did not indeed, escape from the bars, but 
(within their limit) managed the utmost possible 
amount of independent motion. The conductor's fogt 
is a new instrument in our Opera band. Spoilt, how. 
ever, as the music of ‘ Ernani’ was, we recognize the 
work as an opera to be superior to either ‘ Nabuce 
or ‘I Lombardi.’ The concerted slow movement ig 
the first finale, and the duett in the second act, won 
encores, owing to their attractiveness as composition, 
We are glad, in a desolate state of things like the 
present, to see in the bills the name of Madame 
Castellan, as shortly coming :—the reports of he 
death, having proved, as we hoped, a mistake, if not 
a fabrication. 










































































Musicat Gosstr.—The amount of interesting 
sacred performances increases. Reserving (it may 
be) a word or two on the Anthem Concert, at 
Exeter Hall, held last evening, and the essay at 
Mendelssohn’s * Lobgesang,’ to be made by the 
students of the Royal Academy, this morning, a 
their first Concert—we may notice that Mr. Gant- 
ter’s Lecture on the Ecclesiastical Music of Italy, 
already announced, was delivered at the Music 
Hall, Store-street, on Tuesday last. The lecturer 
traced the progress and developement of Roman 
Catholic music, from the simple and primitive Gre- 
gorian Chant, to the ornate and operatic ‘Stabat’ 
of Rossini. The illustrations were rendered by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Seguin, Miss Duval, Mr. Ray, and 
Chorus. Mr. Oliver May presided ut the organ. So 
very good was some of the solo singing at this cheap 
and unpretending entertainment (not to dwell for an 
instant on the interest of the music as a historical 
series, and the intrinsic beauty of the specimens), that 
we cannot but, in justice to English audiences and 
English professors, invite all who have any artistic 
discrimination to compare the rational pleasure of 
such an evening—the price of the admission in- 
clusive—with the pastime to be derived from the 
same Tuesday's Opera performances, as elsewhere 
reported,—apart from the entertainment of admir- 
ing arabesques, and amber satin curtains. Let no 
one capable of drawing the parallel sneer hence 
forth at the dillettantism of Bloomsbury and its de- 
pendencies ! 

A line must announce that M. Miihlenfeldt's 
first Soirée and Miss Dinah Farmer's Concett, 
were held on Wednesday—the latter with the rarity 
of an orchestra. This, too, will be amended, ere 
many years are past—so soon as some conductor 
shall arise, with views sufficiently comprehensive, and 
enterprise sufficiently indefatigable. 

The musical news of Paris and the Continent does 
not amount to anything very brilliant. Ere another 
seven days pass, we shall possibly have learned the 
fate of M. Félicien David's second Cantata, the 
‘Moise,’ which was to be represented this week. At 
the fifth Concert of the Conservatoire, the novelty 
most to the purpose (according to our judgment) was 
a Symphony in F minor, by Onslow. This ought to 
be heard here ; and will, when the somewhat unret 
sonable exclusiveness of our Philharmonic audience 
in favour of a very few authors shall have been ¢- 
panded into greater willingness to afford a moderate 
opening to new works. A M. Remusat performed 8 
flute Solo with success. The *Scaramuccia’ of Ricca 
has been given at the Italian Opera, with —_ 
Brambilla, Derivis, Malvezzi, Tagliafico and 
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without success. Mademoiselle Marie Lavoye, 
“ter to the brilliant cantatrice who has replaced 
Need mes Damoreau Cinti and Thillon at the Opéra 
: - has made her first appearance at the same 
oe and is pronounced promising, especially as 
= —The new theatre, already mentioned as 
F= er to M. Alexandre Dumas, is to be called the 
eave Montpensier,—the duration of the concession 
is for twelve years. After some consideration and 
me opposition, its repertory has been characterized 
ewhat extensively,—to embrace dramas in prose 
. verse, comedies, and works with new music and 
aaa and the house is to be opened on the Ist 
of April, 1847, at latest. 

Since the days of the Proto-manager (some cun- 
ning monk be sure !) it hasalways been an approved 
jevice with those who had little in hand and less 
intention of spending, to amuse the public with some 
showy rumour, the fulfilment of which was 80 far 
uncertain, that non-fulfilment only excited pity for 
thedisappointed speculator, and not anger against him 
yhohad announced more than he could perform. Thus, 
whenever tenors cannot be conveniently procured, 
the return of Rubini, we doubt not, will be an- 
nounced for some seasons to come. Thus, also, in 
the present utter stagnation of matters at L’ Académie 
Royale, at Paris, when the best-known new prima 
donna purveyed by M. Léon Pillet, during his visit to 
Iuly, proves to be only Madame Eugenie Garcia, of 
our Princess's Theatre—the Parisians are adroitly 
diverted from dwelling on the fact by a whisper of a 
new Opera by Rossini. Now, seeing that it is noto- 
yous to all musicians that Meyerbeer is but withheld 
fom giving the grand French Opera some new work 
bythe inefficient state of its corps, it is drawing 
lurgely on our credence to believe that the fastidious 
and sarcastic recluse of Bologna will break his obsti- 
mate silence by way of serving as stopgap. Expe- 
rience, however, has taught those whom it may con- 
cem that the “triple-headed monster” is not pla- 
able, in proportion as the morsel offered to stay his 
barkings or damp his appetite is substantial. Hence 
the audacity of the tale may assure its acceptance. 





Lyceum. The nursery tale of *‘ Hop o° my 
Thumb’ has been dramatized by Mr, Albert Smith, 
for the purpose of introducing to the stage General 
Tom Thumb in propria persond. To criticize a piece 
of this nature would, of course, be idle ; suffice it to 
ay, that the General acquitted himself with tact, 
intelligence and humour, and was last Monday 
rewarded with more bouquets than he cou!d well carry. 





St. James's Toeatre.—French Plays.—While 
wthing is more piquant or ,“ proper” than good 
French comic acting, few things are more insipid or 
impudent than the performance of the mediocrities of 
the vaudeville stage. 

A merry eye, a passing pleasing tongue, 
vil often promote their owner to a point of 
four, at which clear-sightedness is lost; and a lady, 
because she is attractive, is, therefore, credited with 
tamatic power. Nor are such confusions likely to 
be corrected on this side of the water, where the 
language of the stranger (less perfectly understood 
thanitis pretended.) isallowed to throw a mantle of pro- 
‘ection over much that is artistically valueless, These 
truths we have always felt to be eminently applicable 
in the ease of Madame Doche. Her popularity and 
ter prettiness were one; and now that the latter shows 
ums of being—ahem !—_modified by Time, we fancy 
tte will hardly be able to sustain her place very long 
Sa “star” of the minor theatres. The second 
ceuse of our remark leads us to propound as a fact 
vorthy of Mr. Mitchell's consideration, that English 
Ades would hardly go to see certain pieces in the 
"pertory of M. Félix, such as *Un Client’ and 

‘Porthos'—were they represented in English. We 
‘ink too highly of the manager of the French Plays, 
believethat theabove hint need to be often repeated. 


a 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 9.—A note on 
Resubject of the Electrical Girl was read on behalf 
if the committee appointed by the Academy, con- 
Sting of MM. Arago, Becquerel, Isidore, Geoffroy 
&. Hilaire, Babinet, Roger, and Pariset; which 
"Sto the following effect ;—“ It had been said that 





Mademoiselle Cottin exercised a repulsive action of 
great intensity on bodies of all kinds, when touched 
by any portion of her garments. It was even asserted 
that guéridons were overthrown by the simple con- 
tact of a silk thread in her hands. No appreciable 
effect of the kind manifested itself before the Com- 
mittee.—In the narrative communicated to the Aca- 
demy, it is related that a magnetized needle, sub- 
mitted to the influence of the young girl’s arm, 
made rapid oscillations in the first instance, and 
finally became stationary in a direction away from 
the magnetic meridian. In presence of the Com- 
mittee, a needle, delicately suspended, experienced, 
under the circumstances assumed, no displacement 
whatever, either permanent or momentary.—M. 
Tauchou believed that Mademoiselle Cottin had the 
faculty of distinguishing the north from the south pole 
of a magnet, by simply touching them with her fingers. 
The Committee satisfied itself by numerous and 
varied experiments that the young girl in question 
possesses no such faculty.—The Committee need not 
carry further the enumeration of these abortive 
attempts. It will confine itself to stating further, 
that the only one of the phenomena announced 
which was realized in the presence of its members, 
was that of abrupt and violent movements commu- 
nicated to the chairs on which the young girl sat 
down. Serious suspicions having arisen as to the 
manner in which these effects were produced, the 
Committee determined to submit them to a careful 
examination ; and openly declared that the object of 
its examination would be to discover the part which 
a secret and skilful use of the hands or feet might 
have in the matter. From that moment, the Com- 
mittee were assured that the attractive and repul- 
sive faculty had departed, and that the members 
should have notice when it returned. Many 
days have elapsed; and the Committee have had 
no such intimation,—although they have learnt 
that Mdlle. Cottin is daily produced in salons, 
where she repeats her experiments. Under these 
circumstagces, the Committee is of opinion that the 
communications transmitted to the Academy on the 
subject of Mdlle. Cottin should be considered as if 
they had never been received.” 

Petrified Forest.—1 venture to draw your attention to a 
subject of some interest, which was noticed in your number 
for January 31st [anfe, page 130), ‘‘On the Petritied Forest 
near Cairo,” by Dr. Buist. In a copy of an ancient Hindu 
Map of ‘Misva-sthau,” or, ‘‘Gupta-sthau,” from the 
Puranas,—of which you will find a copy in the third vol. of 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’—you will see that both sidesof the 
Nile, as well as the Delta, are represented as being covered 
by a forest ‘‘ of thorny-trees.” Of what period this map 
may be, when this forest was destroyed, and how these trees 
became “silicified,” are subjects on which I am not inclined 
to enter,—though I think the latter may be more easily 
explained than appears in your ere i e 

The Hurricane in Scotland.—The following details 
regarding the hurricane have been supplied by 
Professor Nichol, of the Glasgow Observatory ;— 
“T have now had experience of a good many storms 
here ; but certainly none of them at all equalled in 
fury the gale of this morning, (March4). The facts, 
as observed at this Observatory, are the following :— 
About 1 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon the barometer 
began to fali. It was then 29°156 (corrected per 
temperature), and it fell very gradually, by a small 
quantity each hour, so that at midnight it stood at 
28°980. The wind was not high as yet. Towards 
the evening it blew fresh, but nothing more. The 
subsequent occurrences are too important to be passed 
over with only a general notice, and I therefore give 
them in a table:— 

4th March. Height of Force of 
our. Barometer. Wind 

A.M. 28-944 6— 
“B55 1o— 


12"— 


Direction of 
Wind. 


~ — 
SOmNAOFwWHeS 


SAPETELCCE 


. slightly W. 
3. by W. 


S. by W. 
S.W. 
12 S.W. 

The temperature at 8 in the morning was 47° 12 
of Fahrenheit, at 9 it was 45° 5’, and at 10, 46° ‘04. 
The force of the wind in the foregoing table is ex- 
pressed in pressure of pounds’ weight on a square 
foot. The record of force ceases at 9 o’clock, as the 
tempest then broke the part of the anemometer 


~ 
~ 





which indicates it. * * I never have known a 
storm in which the power of the gust was so per- 
sistent ; the pencil of the anemometer remaining at 
its full height for a very considerable space of time. 
The dynamic effects of the wind here have been 
quite equal to what the indications of the anemometer 
would prepare us for. * * The stand of the Hersche- 
lian telescope was blown down under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It was secured by strong ropes to heavy 
stones buried in the ground. The rope, attaching 
it to one of the stones, broke; but the other stone, 
a block two feet square, and about a foot in thick- 
ness, was torn from the earth and tossed 10 yards 
from its place! The magnetic house is levelled to 
the ground; but, what is most strange, its floor, 
consisting of very heavy beams, has been driven 


| some six yards from where it was."—Glasgow Argus. 


—The following particulars are from the Perth 
Constitutional ; “ The almost unprecedented gale of 
Wednesday week has been severely felt among 
the Highland and other plantations * * A 
large number of trees were blown down along the 
east bank of the Tay opposite Perth. At Scone, 
wood to the value of more than 1,000/. shared the 
same fate. At Moncrieff and Dupplin the havoc 
was immense. From Castlehuntly, Logiealmond, 
Lynedoch, and other places, we have accounts of 
great devastation, at the last mentioned, a roup of 
wood had been advertised for that day, but the num- 
ber of trees blown down or uprooted was about five 
times that of those marked off for sale. The fine 
woods about Methven Castle have also sustained 
extensive damage. But the forests about Dunkeld 
have suffered perhaps more severely than any, 
There is scarcely a standing tree on Craig-y-barns, 
and Craig-Vinian is little better. The number 
broken by the wind, or torn up by the roots in that 
neighbourhood, is variously estimated from 20,000 
to 30,000.” 

Libraries.—In the Atheneum of last Saturday (ante, p. 268), 
it is stated, in speaking of the-Royal Library at Stockholm, 
that * there is one peculiarity which is worthy the attention of 
librarians in other places: each class of books has a distinct 
colour of binding.” I beg to inform you that this system is 
adopted with respect to the books in the Library of the 
Royal Society,—and is found to be most useful—Iam, &c., 

Cc. R. WELD, Librarian RS. 

Royal Society, March 16, 1846. 

Navigation of the Seine.—It is probable that 
Rouen will, some day, be the port of Paris. To 
bring the sea to the capital, by means of a great 
ship canal, or at least obtain a port nearer than 
Havre, has long been the dream of French go- 
vernments; and the present has obtained from the 
Chamber a grant of three millions of francs for a 
purpose which is a step, though as yet only a mode- 
rate one, in that direction. This is the removal of 
the shifting bar of sand, accumulated by the meeting 
at Rouen of the marine and fluvial tides,—and mov- 
ing over a space of twenty kilométres, from Quille- 
beuf to Villequier, with a spring tide or with a 
flood in the river. This bank has, hitherto, opposed 
obstacles deemed invincible to the making that city 
the terminus of a considerable navigation, or a 
stage towards the capital. Vessels drawing three 
métres of water can cross only during six or seven 
days in each month ; and the mere coasting barges of 
the Gascon Gulf can clear it only on two hundred and 
twenty out of the three hundred and sixty-five days 
of the year. The committee to whom it was referred 
by the Chamber to inquire into the possibility of 
removing this impediment, has pronounced the — 
nion that Art must strive in vain against it:—but M, 
Arago thinks otherwise; and refers to the bar at Cal- 
cutta, and that at the mouth of the Amazon river, in 
support of his opinion. Taking the hint from these, 
where the obstacle is evaded by those who keep the 
middle of the stream, he thinks that, by confining 
the bed of the Seine within longitudinal dykes, and 
so compelling it to wear for itself a deeper bed, a 
prodigious force of current will be produced, which 
will sweep a passage through the bar, and keep it 
clear in future. So important to the interests of 
Paris is this svlution of the problem, that it is con- 
sidered worth a costly experiment ; and the Minister 
having asked two millions for the purpose, the Cham- 
ber gave him three, by an amendment of its own.— 
Meantime, France—which would buy at any price 
river like the Thames between the sea and its metropo- 
lis is spending large sums on the utilizing of the Seine 
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in other parts of its course. A vote of 10,300,000 fr. 
has been devoted to that object, in the distance be- 
tween Rouen and Paris ; and not lessthan 26,800,000 
francs, in all, have been granted for the amelioration 
of its current from Nogent to the sea.—We may add, 
that the Chamber has given considerable sums for 
the improvement of its lesser streams, and the form- 
ation of the natural basins in their neighbourhood 
into reservoirs, for purposes of irrigation on a large 
scale, 

Proposed Bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle.—The 
Newcastle Journal gives the following description of 
this magnificent structure :—“ It will extend from 
Castle Garth to the high ground on the south side of 
the river. There will be two roadways, one on a 
level with the Castle Garth, for carriages and foot 
passengers, and the other at an elevation of 22 feet 
above it, with three lines of railway, for locomotives. 
The carriage road will be 1,380 feet in length, ona 
straight line, and the locomotive way will be imme- 
diately above, with the exception of a space at each 
end. The locomotive line diverging at a point about 
270 feet from each end to the west on the north side, 
to run into the general station to be built at the 
Forth, and to the east on the south side, to form a 
junction with the main line southward. These diverg- 
ing portions of the locomotive way will be supported 
on handsome colonnades, each consisting of 20 
metal pillars, which will give to the entire struc- 
ture a magnificent finish. The bridge itself will 
consist of six river arches, with four land arches 
on each side, the former 124 feet 10 inches, and 
the latter 36 feet 3 inches span. the land 
arches diminishing in altitude from the foundation 
upwards, corresponding with the declivitous banks of 
the river basin. These arches will be supported on 
piers of solid stone masonry, and will be constructed 
of cast iron. The piers will be 48 feet by 16 feet 
6 inches in thickness, and in extreme height about 
131 feet from the foundation; having an opening in 
the centre through each, so that, to the spectator ata 
distance, the bridge will appear to rest on pillars, and 
will present nothing of that massive character which 
might be expected in a structure of such gigantic 
proportions. ‘The roadway for carriages and foot 
passengers will be 35 feet above the level of high- 
water mark, suspended by rods from cast-iron arches, 
springing from the piers at the carriage road level, 
and the railroad will rest on the crown of these 
arches, being supported also by stays from the arches 
at points of the space between each suspensor. The 
carriage way will occupy the centre of the lower 
bridge, being 20 feet wide, and it will be separated 
from the footpath on each side by a row of light metal 
pillars; the footpaths being each six feet wide, with 
handsome balustrading on the outside, about four feet 
high. The locomotive way will be protected by a si- 
milar row of balustrading. The whole of this part of the 
bridge will be constructed of cast iron. The approaches 
to the carriage road and footpaths will be through a 
grand triumphal entrance on each side of the river, in 
three proportionate arches, forming a splendid mass 
of solid masonry; which will be surmounted by a 
statue,—that at the north side of the river being 
appropriately designed for the immortal parent of 
the railway system, the eminent engineer, Mr. George 
Stephenson, who is destined thus to receive the 
homage of an admiring people in the locality of his 
birth.” 

Indian Cobalt.—A new field of cobalt has been 
discovered in the East Indies, in the mountainous 
country of Rajpootanah,—a district already cele- 
brated for its mineral wealth, and principally for its 
coppers in the state of sulphur and sulphate and its 
alums. It is in one of the copper-mines that this 
cobalt is found—lying abundantly in the state of sul- 
phur of great purity. It is accompanied by only one 
other substance,—pyrites of iron, highly magnetic, 
and easily separated from it by a loadstone of mode- 
rate power. These it contains in the proportion of 
9°22 per cent. The remainder of the mineral con- 
sists wholly of pyrites of cobalt, of the specific weight 
of 5°45 and composition following:—cobalt 64°64, 
sulphur 3536. The Indian jewellers already use it 
advantageously for colouring gold with a rose tint of 
great delicacy. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MR, COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A THIRD EDITION OF THE NEW TIMON: 
A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 


Post 8vo. elegantly bound. 


Critical Opinions. 


«(The New Timon’ is a composition which displays both beauty and power. It belongs to the school of Crabbe.”—Literary Gazette. 
«The work of a practised as well as powerful hand—there is keen, terse writing, a masculine discrimination of character, and bold expression. The design of the poem is 
original, and the author shows himself equal to a most impressive and spirited execution of it. There has not been better writing in this special vein and manner since —— 
raminer. 
«Qne of the most remarkable poems of the present generation—remarkable ina threefold degree—its conception being strictly original—its language and imagery new—its ten- 
dency eminently moral, It has beauties of no ordinary lustre ; the animus of the work is essentially humanizing, its plot ingenious, and its effect altogether bold, harmonious, and 
original. No poem of oqnel length has issued from the English press for a number of years, with anything approaching to the ability of ‘The New Timon,’—it augurs a resuscitation 
Bardic glories.”"— Sun. 
a oe This is a a magnificent poem, and can be treated with no cold voice of criticism. In sentiment it is noble and lofty, pure and elevating; its accents fall like manna on the 
heart. ‘The New Timon’ will bear comparison with any one of the poetic tales of Byron ; and we say advisedly, justice will not be done to this noble work of genius, if lasting fame 
ye not granted to its author. Yes; a great poet is at length before the world. ‘The New Timon’ will become a standard study beside Byron. It has much of his keen and subtle wit 
—his elegant flow—his rapid perception. The author has many of the first requisites of his art. His mind is elevated and pure ; his diction terse, vigorous, and mellifluous; there is 
thought, ideality, in his lines ; and, in addition, a quality which in these days will be a great recommendation, his narrative is full of interest. There is much, too, of satire, keen, 
caustic, and severe—witness that on O'Connell. In a word, we think ‘ The New Timon’ a production which will have a wide and lasting reputation.”—Jlood's Magazine. 


TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE; 


FORMING THE COMPLETION OF HER MEMOIRS. 


Uniformly printed, in 8 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


«This work is intended to complete the ‘ Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope. As the ‘ Memoirs’ embraced a period of about fifteen years, in which were traced the causes which 
Jed to the ‘ decline and fall’ of her Ladyship’s somewhat visionary Empire in the East, the ‘ Travels’ will take up her history from the time she quitted England ; and, by a faithful 
narrative of her extraordinary adventures, show the rise and growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct line may at once be drawn between this and all other books of travels in 
the East—for it boasts of a heroine who marches at the head of Arab tribes through the Syrian Desert—who calls Governors of Cities to her aid while she excavates the earth in search 
of hidden treasures—who sends Generals with their troops to carry fire and sword into the fearful passes of a mountainous country to avenge the death of a murdered traveller—and 
who then goes defenceless and unprotected to sit down a sojourner in the midst of them. The work will introduce the reader to a more familiar acquaintance with the Syrians and 
Arabs, and the habits, customs, and feelings of these strange nations, than perhaps any book that has hitherto appeared. 








LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. THE NEW NOVELS. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Vol. I. comprising WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, Printed and Illus- 


I, 
ated uniformly with Mi ickland’s ‘ Liv f England,’ i TC > rT 
ed itor ioe Ol. bound, Gat realy) | ~=CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY WOMAN. 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 3 vols, 


o At sixteen she came out; presented, vaunted, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME of the NELSON At seventeen, 100, the world was still enchanted 
LETTERS and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, 26 daa tot eee 
G.CM.G. &e. Syo. A hecatomb of suitors with devotion, 

N.B. The Seventh Volume will be ready in April. That Adam called * the happiest of men.’ "—Byron. 


ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. By Capt.|, PEERS and PARVENUS. | By Mrs. GORE, 


J.CLARK KENNEDY, 18th Royal Irish. AN Account oF “A JOURNEY Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Banker’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MADE THROUGH THE TWO RecenciEs, by VISCOUNT FEILDING and lI. 
CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 2 vols. 21s. bound. THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, Authoress of ‘The Barnabys in America,’ ‘The 
Vicar of Wrexhill,’ ‘The Attractive Man,’ &c. 3 vols, 


HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of NAPO- VI. 
LEON at ST. HELENA. By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON. EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author of 


Now first translated and published from the Author's Original Manuscript. | 
2 vols. 8yo, 28s. bound. ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 








NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING WORKS ARE NOW. READY. 


1. A FOURTH EDITION of the CRE- 5. A SECOND EDITION of MEMOIRS 9. A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
SCENT and the CROSS, By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. | of PRINCE CHARLES STUART. By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
2 vols. 21s, 2 vols. LAND. 8 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 

. : . wea | 10. A SECOND EDITION of LETTERS 

2A THIRD EDITION of REVELA-| 6. A SECOND EDITION of the DUKE | of many, QUEEN of SCOTS. Edited by MISS STRICK- 
TIONS of RUSSIA in 1846, 2 vols. 21s. of WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS and OPINIONS. 8vo. 12s. | LAND. 2'vols. 21s. 

‘i N ARY| 11. A THIRD EDITION of the Rev. R. 

3. A THIRD EDITION of Mr. DIS- Ft SC ERTS of Oe of | COBBOLD’S HIS!ORY of MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 
RAELI’S SYBIL. 5 vols. GEORGE ee ‘ . 1 vol. with plates, 10s. 6d. 

eae | 12. A SECOND EDITION of Mr. 

4.A SECOND EDITION of LADY| 8. A SECOND EDITION of REVELA-! wuire’s THRBE YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE. 3 

HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS. 3 yols. TIONS of SPAIN in 1846. 2 vols. 21s. vols, with 34 illustrations, 24s, 








HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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In a few days, post 4to. 


A RAILWAY TRAVELLER’S REASONS FOR ADOPTING 
UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE, 


STATED IN A LETTER TO I. K. BRUNEL, ESQ. 
JosepH CuNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 














On Saturday, the 4th April, will be issued, and continued Weekly, 16 pages, feap. 4to. price 3d. 


THE TOPIC. 


An entirely Original Periodical ; 
Each Number being an Article by an Eminent Writer, upon the prevailing topic of the day. 









*,* The TOPIC will consist of one article each week of the same kind as those of the quarterly reviews ; and authors, 
whose talents have already been acknowledged in such mediums, will alternately provide the requisite essay. 


The topic of the time will thus be analyzed and expounded to the fullest extent, at the precise moment of its greatest 
interest to the public. 


No. L—THE INDIAN WAR;; its State, Objects, and Results. 
No. IL—THE OREGON QUESTION. 


Published for the Proprietors, by C. MrtcHEe ut, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; 
And to be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 




















THE CABINET EDITION. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 


The First Volume, containing THIRTY PORTRAITS, is now ready, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, price Six 
Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Work will be completed in Eight Volumes, price 6s. 6d. each ; or in Forty-eight Numbers, price 1s. each. 


London: W1L.1aM SmiTH, 113, Fleet-street ; J. McGLasHan, 21, D’Olier-street, Dublin; Fraser & 
Co. Edinburgh. 
















Nearly ready, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


By MRS. LOUDON. 
SIXTY BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES, CONTAINING NEARLY THREE HUNDRED FIGURES. 








This Work includes those British Plants which are at once common and ornamental, as it is intended principally for 
the use of ladies taking country walks, who may wish to know the names of flowers they meet with in the fields and 
hedge-rows, and some particulars respecting them. 


London: WiLL1aM Situ, 113, Fleet-street. Dublin: J. McGuasnan, 21, D’Olier-street. Edin- 
burgh: Fraser & Co. 












A Birthday Present, or Gift-Book appropriate to all Seasons. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with an Illuminated Design by W. BOXALL, Esq. In small 4to. 21s. 
in a richly brocaded silk cover; or in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN & LoNGMANS. 















Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. containing 900 pages, and upwards of 500 Illustrations, price 30s, in cloth boards, 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 
Or, THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES of PLANTS, 
ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM, 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. and LS. 


Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


*%* To suit the convenience of Students and others, it is proposed to issue the above Work also in 12 Monthly Parts, 
price 2s. 6d. each; the first of which will appear on the 31st instant. 












Also, by the same Author, a New Edition in demy 8vo. 


SCHOOL BOTANY ; 
. Or, THE RUDIMENTS of BOTANICAL SCIENCE, 


With nearly 400 Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. half-bound. 







London: published for the Author, by Brappury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars. 













Now ready, in 2 stout vols. post 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 16s. 


Agricultural statistics Kale, variegated 
Agricultural education, by Mr.| Land flooded by sea-water 
M 





ESSAYS 


ON THE 


LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F\S.A. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Literature, and Membre de l'Institut de France. 

Coytents :—Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry. II. Anglo-Norman Poetry. III. Chansons de Geste, or Historical Romances 
of the Middle Ages. IV. On Proverbs aad Popular Sayings. V. On the Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century. 
VI. Abelard and the Scholastic Philosophy. VU. On Dr. Grimm’s German Mythology. VIIli. On the National Fairy 
Mythology of England. IX. On the Popular Superstitions of Modern Greece, showing the affinity to the English. X. On 
Friar Rush and the Frolicsome Elves. XI. On Dunlop's History of Fiction. XII, On the History and Transmission of 
Popular Stories. XILL On the Poetry of History. XIV. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon. XV. The Story of Eustace 
the Monk. XVI. The History of Fulke Fitz Warine. XVII. On the Popular Cycle of Robin Hood Ballads. XVIII. On 
the Conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans. XIX. On Old English Political Songs. XX. On the Scottish Poet Dunbar. 


J. R. Smiru, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 






























Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence rey coTTIsH 
The Railway Chronice Ho 
Of Saturday, March 14, contains Articles on fonert Gilles 
joodet 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK—STANDING ORDERS_¢ James | omshi 
AMALGAMATIONS—MR. MORRISON Wily wate! nn Kinesto 
BROAD GAUGE LAID ON THE GREAT Wpeteptt Jobnet Murra 
FLIGHTS OF PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES = &) RovEXT DIN 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—London and Birmingham Be veent yea 
and Croydon— West London—Londonderry and Enni lain io yst next, 
Trent Valley—Dublin and Drogheda—Dublin and Ki iakille,~ jst of i us | 
OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Fifth Report from the Select 22 The 
on Railway Bills Classification—Royal Ordinance : Panis a ces € 
Lyon—London and Croydon ; Directors’ and Engineer's ris ani Fire i“ risks reas 
end Statement of Accounts—West London ; les of rates 


ben Directors’ 
Bedford and London and Birmingham— Mary; - 
Directors’ Reports — Glasgow, Paisley, Kilm eee ay Carlie, Company rill Le ni 


. 4 " arnock, and jy’ Cot 
Directors’ Keport and Statement of Accounts—Rai An 1 
Northern ; Directors’ Report—South Devon ; Sea abareh ad ORPORA 
counts—North Wales Mineral; Directors’ and Engineer’ Ae C CIETY for 
ports. and Statement of Accounts—Taff Vale ; Directors 5 Re rated bY 
and Statement of Accounts— Londonderry and Coleraine ; State. Jncorner n Fleet 
ment of Accounts — Londonderry and Enniski , jeants 1205 


and Engineer's Reports, and Statement of Ac 
ao Nee Anus of ccounte. en 
AILWAY LITERATU RE.—Shelford’s Law of Rai 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES —Society of Mee "™% 
ay gle TRA oe CHARTS.—London and Brghin 
(with numerous illustrations), continued :—to 
Number, Soounge wet 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Pre 
mentary Business — Progress of Bills in bot Houses — ?, 
eee bpp 7 —— we she Gauges—South Deroy 
tmospheric — Edinburgh and Glasgow Manag a 
Competing Lines. i ae 
Gossip of the Week. 
Progress of Works—Law Intelligence—Patents. 
Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts— New Shares—Dividend 
—Calls— Deposits returned—Transfer Books closed, 
Traftic Table, with comparative Statements, 
Share Lists. 
Foreign Ditto—Money Market, Paris Letter, and latest Prices, 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 
~~ Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, March 14, contains Articles on 
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from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand, 


alleson, Pulborough | Land, how can the produce of be 
Agricultural Chemistry Associa- increased to mect a fall in day. ‘ 
tion—Potato disease | price? by Mr. Barker, White yo £1 7 ' 
Agriculture in Lower Britanny,| _ haven 13 19 - 
y Martin Doyle | Maidstone Farmers’ Club—an- 16 ll 
Ammonia, salts of, a remedy for) _ nual meeting 0 il 
incrustation in boilers | Manure injured by rain, by Mr, 2 117 | 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, manage- | acker %6 20 
ment of anure for cabbages o | 25 : 
Boilers, to keep from incrusting | Markethill, small farms near 3 | 28 | 
Cabbages, manure for Mice, to kill % . S | 
Cabbages, suggestions about, by Mildew, remedy for “ 2) 
Mr. J. A. M. Goodiff, Granard | Phosphate of lime for plants 8 35 
Calendar of operations for hot-| Plants, diseases of, by the Rer. Prospectuses 
house and conservatory, flower! M. J. Berkeley, King’s Cliffe ages, and every 
garden and shrubberies, pine-| _ (with engravings) York, or of 7 
ries and vineries, fruit and Plants, phosphate of lime for ei 
kitchen gardens | Polmaise heating, by Mr. Meeke, Lon ens ‘ 
Calendar, agricultural | _ Holmdale House ; e 
Cattle, to prevent losses in | Potato disease, by Mr. Wighton, WORT HI 
Cinerarias, prizes for | Norwich, & Mr.Swan,Garnston i 
Climbers for a greenhouse Potato di e, began in 18H . Incorpor 
Corn, organic constituents, &c. of} Potato disease and electro-cul- Capital 1,000,0 
Crops, mixed, by Mr. Caird, ture, by R. Dewey Forster, , 
Baldoon, and Mr. Goodiff | _ Esq. Findrassie : ee 
Draining, importance of — } Potatoes, substitutes for Sir PETER 
Draining, deep, by Mr. Mechi ‘otatoes, prices 0: , . 
Tiptree Hall "| Rats, to kill FRANCIS Wé 
Education, agricultural | Roses for forcing Base 
Epidendrum nzevosum Seakale, to plant o 
Experiments | Season, mildness of, by Mr. 
Farm buildings, cost, &c. of | Malleson The system 
Farmers’ clubs, subjects for dis- | Sea-water, land flooded by every advanta 
cussion by | Sea-weeds, British, by Harvey rapid progress 
lass, letters from manufac-| Silene Schafta making, show 
turers respecting Snow mould : . At dist Dece 
Godwin’s Nursery noticed Sowing, thin, byMr. Hewitt Davis was 2,155,255/. 
Guano deposits, substances in Stamford-hill Gardeners cumulated pr 
Harvey's British Sea-weeds ciation, by Mr. Sherw Assurances 
Heating at Polmaise Strawberries, to plant tion in the su: 
feating, remedy for incrusta-| Variegated kale — : Those who 
tions in boilers Vegetables, organic constituents, the extent of 
Hereman’s dilutium, by Mr.|_ &c. 0 ; me responsibility 
Ayres, gardener to — Cook, | Vine growing without artificial At the last 
Esq. Brooklands | heat apy 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural during the s 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, sums insured 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the =) ws, for e 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with ¢ 8l8l. 2s. 6d 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. = 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPFPICE for Advertise And will, acc 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. eeaeee i 
ONG REE: REE SET IT ables of i 
Just published, price 1s., the Fourth Edition, translated from the uliar tot 
Nineteenth French Edition, . lor the who 
YONSTIPATION DESTROYED, or, Expos otaly - 
tion of Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible tr] p 
not only of overcoming, but also of completely destroyimg, habitual 
Constipation, without using either purgatives or any artificis UF 
means whatever (discovery recently made in France by M. Ww artoal Age.| Ve 
followed by oop tas —ae feo —— physicians ab Ls 
other persons of distinction. Free by post, 1s. 6d. 3 
Sold by James Youens & Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate hill, - ¢" 
London ; and by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. _ sm table 
Just published, price 1s. ; by post, ls. 6d, ra : point. me 
THAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: x 
(An original Dietary for Invalids.) ment of ter 
By ROBT. J. CULVERWELL. M.D. M.R.C.S. &e.. ‘ asit may bi 
Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, § Certificates 
good night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind. — the Fire Insu 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the. fee! > may houses, co 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, m& Meadings, 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reac Th pros; 
health the full period of life allotted to man. : 10, Pall BM 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or direct 
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acoTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. EDICAL, IN VALID and GENERAL LIFE 
S INSURANCE CO COMPANY, 37. Cornhill, London. I NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE Lonpon : 25, F Poll Mek cis. Change Alley. 
000d: 





Board of Directors. COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. - 
Charles Balfour, a r Oliverson, Esq Esq. The attention of the Equitable Pollcy Holders is particularly te ome Ob Nassau Stree 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Es called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, Dis d and healthy li a il bh 
James Gooden, Esq. Dciaoa Teaenone, ie a. by which table the bonus to be declared at the next investiga- | 5. — and healthy lives wane A at b NEISON Annes e 
H. M. Kem: mshead, Esq. ‘osaner, v, Sa. tion in January, 1850, may be secured at a present annual ie > ll Mall. SO ctuary. 
john Kineston, Esq. ayment of ring charged by other composites A. 
ert Murr n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the Y T : " 
rH GeV DIVISION of LIFE PROFITS will take place | Ara shee us peice ae ciedit heal the lis igeured | PPATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—Exxinoroy & 
present year, and persons = o 1 P survive the declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed Co. manufacture only one warranted quality. which bas 
We fagust next, will participate there & to lapse, and the company will renounce all claim for the half stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
ist 0 vast bonus averaged 2 per cent. per annum on the sums premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. The 
a h 1 reduced rates party being at that teed in bad health, the policy can be kept | W4rn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
ore josurances effected at t ‘i usual re . up by commencing to pay the full premium of the age as when Eptent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
Special risks reasonably rate ay a ee first accepted. The above plan, originating with this company, | Al! goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
' Tables of rates and avery in wes ao hout the kingdom. was found peculiarly advantageous at the last equitable division | # Crown, and such only they warrant. 
Company's Offices, or of the Agents a TH. Sec. in 1840, when it was largely adopted, and many of the policies 22, Regent-street, 1 ondon, 
v7, Cornhill, London. then effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been Eeti pai 45, Moorgate-street,§ 
POR ATION of the aHIGABLE SO- | added to them on thescale of the following table :— ‘ sstimates, drawings und prices sent free. 
ocr for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. | Sumfesured.  . Time Assured. Sum added to Petieg. PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
c by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, Ser- y 6 years E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an 4 
Incorporated Fleet-street, London. r 4 years spection of his extensive stock of WATC HES, which has 
jean! , Directors. _ 4 2 years greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
bn Bostock, M.D. \‘Sir W illiam Magnay, Bart. P ; a , ig | 4 year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
Jo dH abe Coote, Esq. John Newton. Esq rospectuses and every in ormation may be obtained on | Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
Richa ht on. the Earl of Jobe hwy Esq. MP application to the resident directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and | each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him’ by three 
The Rig lhe Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan r: ew Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place. separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1810, and 1842 
iy Rev. John Hume Spry, ondon 82, Strand ; 33. Cockspur-street; 34, Royal Exchange. 


1. Q.C. 4 Theophilus Thompson. M.D. , THE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE E NCAUSTIC, y, ENETIAN, and other 
onferred on this Corporation by a specia > > 4 PATENT TILES, d MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
{ Parliament. ss einier in the session of 1845, the Society Empowered by Special Act of Pariiament, 9 Vicec.20: 2. King purchased at MINTON *e Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Altion= 
on nf ted the following extensions of its plan :— William-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, St. David-street, | Place, Surrey side of Black fiers Bridge. 
ees policies are granted, entitling the freddie to a sep- Edinburgh; 6, “King-ctrect, ee sce Beistol. avid-s . WYATT PARKER Co, Anions. 
tennial division of the profits, either by way of addition to the Capital, One Million. The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
jum guaranteed, OF diminution of Logg future Bn mageoeer or an C D pric ce. 
t of money, at the option of the parties. Trustees an irectors. 
coed for fixed OF specified sums are granted at consider- | George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley. Esq. M.P. : N.B. As  megg vege of plata and ornamental door furniture, 
Ai reduced rates of premium, the assured in such policies not Thomas Challis Esa, Thomas Piper, Esq. slabs_and tiles. for fire-places, &c. &e 
bec ing members of the Society, or participating in the AS ore ana. qocmes 3. an pon Esq. ‘HE PATENT READING EASEL, patronized 
in, sq. war s 
melt oe continues to grant policies on its original charter Peter Ellis, Esq. Hon. «. P. V Villers M.P. by Her Majesty and by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
plan, according to which, in lieu of periodical bonuses, the joseph Fletcher, 4 oo Wilks is + Big avy KA ye Lalare. Thi 
> ¢ e b i 
profits of each yan See een ie cee on re rs aoe P ns Lady D ward Wi son ‘Esq. b detached at pleasure, to and from any chair or sofa, without 
the members vane § od withaas relerence to the time the policy n a of the Lady Day PS he the Directors be the omaljost injury to the furniture, accomplishes the desirable 
of shares assur’ eir ee and the Public, that in the FIR object of making reading a healthy occupation, and is rapidly 
has been in force Scaiteane at ii DE PART MENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including | coming into general use. Whether sitting or feclining the 
ICLE There is no proprietary body; ithe ww AY oe Chapels, Sengol Hoon, Mili Goots ae monger in Dock, | reader is relieved of the irksome fatigue of holding the book, 
returne to the assu sALLOWAY - ‘arming Stoc c., at the same reduced rates as otherrespect- | which is brought up to the face, and supported at any variable 
HE YORKSHI RE F IRE and LIFE IN- r mead preys ne and make no charge on Fire Policies transferred beight and fee us desired. The idea that the easel encourages 
7 York, 1824, abits of idleness is most erropeous; it has a directly contrary 
ame Em ha: ON eAlament. CAPITAL, 500,000 le me antl anne oe nd £ DEPARTM ENT Rae senting totene « all | effect. By the complete removal of all physical constraint. the 
The tion of the public is requested to the terms of this es ife Assurances, Annuities, and Family | student will resort to his studies more frequently, pursue them 
e attentio Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with souad | Jonger at a and h ine ed h busi- 
ate P for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which i fpr Bag ri time, and with increased energy; the man of busi. 
~~ eis between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. pesacipees oe public security. bl ness, desiring rest from his day's fatigue will take up his book 
‘tent ism yey from the Table of Premiums hor anata lif OANS also are Granted on equita ie terms to life assurers on | or newspaper. because he can enjoy it in a healthy attitude, 
Jum for A MALE, | A FEMALE, | AMALE.|A Whats. ife hee ge or satisfactory personal securities. without an effort ; while the invalid, whose sufferings are too 
Age 























i Ft ond ee Auctioneers, and Surveyors, | often aggravated ‘by a grievous want of mental diversion, will 

Age d - | next . : 7 ibera allowances will be made, find relief from the long and dreary hours of dull thought in 

next | whole Life Premiums. birth- Whole Life Premiums. y order of the Roard, — the quiet and delightful companionsbip of a book. ministering to 

~~ | day. ‘THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. — the mind eymoathetisaliy diseased. The reading easel is 

y. HI 2 qregnanames admirably suited for a present. The prices are—mahogany, 30s. 

od ELIC AN LIFE INSURANCE OFFIC E, at. —*< maple, _ 6d. ; vosnmese, 3 35s.—box oh unjointed | oe. 

# —box, ls. 6d.; the sconce and shade for a candle, making night 

70, Lombard “Established ir Cc nearing ~cross, London. reading both economical and unhburtful to the eyes, 3s. 6d. Sold 

Dire 4 oe & Co. Cate Sane Sis 170, Regent- sotreet ‘, w. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Es rg re yy an Ee 

William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, E2a. fare mak Letts & Son, 8, Royal Exchange. London; Mr. A. 

Sir William Curtis, Bart. iJ. Petty Muspratt, E: 1 dinburgh ; Mr. Bryce, Bookseller, Glasgow; Hodges & 
William Davis, si. \t Hampden Turner. Keq Smith, Dublin; and by al all respectable | Upholsterers. 


3 Page Cates, Be | Matthew Whiting, Esq. ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
17 2 il 80 ee oe 5121 J. A. Gordon, Esq. MN. D. —_ iN 
Prowpectuses with the rates of premiam for the intermediate a the laaportant edvantage of sourching thoroustiy tats tee 
's Clif Yer, or of any ofthe Agents maybe had ot the Head Cites in Emanuel Goodhart, Bia. t ‘Thomas Hodgson, Esq. , td of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
efor . L. NE ¥ MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. Joho Davis, Esq and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the bairs not 
. Mecke, London pA for the Life Department, The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this | Coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE. 2, Moorgate-street, City. Hayy Fe on the RETU URN SYSTEM will be made after the — ded the omal time. and incapable of | injuring the sched 
ri 3rd o 1847, w an equitable pro, AF, of the surplus enetrating Mair brushes, wi e durable unbleache 
ighten, NORTH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY. premiums vin be allotted to the Holder ve every such Policy Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
1844 Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. | issued prior to that date. Brushes of Seproves graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
tro-cul- Capital 1,000,000/., fully subscribed. Offices, & New Bank. The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
F orster, buildings, and 10, Pall Mall Eas Company consists in the admission of every member to participate | er. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
President~His Grace the Duke of SUTHE LAND, K.G. in the surplus he has assisted to create. properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman of the London The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
Board. tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible, | Profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
FRANCIS WARDEN. Esq., Director H. E.L.C., Vice- Chairman. Insurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn | &genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta 
B. and M. Boyd, Esqs., Resident Manag: ers. oo In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from | blishment, 
To hn Webster, M.D., F.R.S.  Paouieen. all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Security 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
LIFE AS URANCE. arising from the large accumulations of the Company invested Contten —Soease of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
Thesystem adopted by this Company gives to the assured = the Gosernanent Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of | by some houses 
~ 7 4 its Proprietary . 7 > 
rand progress the Company's Life: Busnesy has mate, and is | _ Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- | J} ED FEATHERS, 
making, shows that it is duly appreciated by the public. cation at the Offices 4 as above, or to the Agents of the Company Per th. | Per lb. 
At 3ist December, 1844, the sum insured by subsisting policies | #PPointed in every City and principal teva in the Kingdom. M | s.d. 
was 2,155,2551. ; the ‘sanuel sevenes 90,2020. 4s. 7d.; and the ac- R. TUCKER, Secretary. Imed coccecocscccnccccccce m1 ‘s| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2 0 
comulated premiums 442,393/. 138. 9d. Brey. Goose... 1 Best Irish White Goose.... 2 6 
Assurances may be effected vither with or without participa- | Under the Especial we eae Most Gracious Majesty, | FoFeis" ditto ea 1 81 aoe aliecseucnaonsenes 3 0 
tion in the surplus. pen. pols A List of every description on hay weights. 
Those who pa c r \ r ‘ ° 
Pred pe AF cagpney paee oo eee rll song THE ROYAL NAV Nm MILITARY, EAST | sizes, rind prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 
responsibility of mutual assurance. INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | $00; Feather Dressers and Bedding -— seaansmmsnamati - 
A mee investigation, 3lst December, 1844, the Bonus or 3, Waterloo-place, London. ham-court-road, opposite the Chape 
ito. - F: > ‘E > 
oper Toe EEE Directors, GTOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
during the septennial period, reckoning previous bonuses as Lieut-Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K. H. Chairman. TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
sums insured, and as such entitled to participate. Col. Sir William Gossett, G.B., KA >. Deputy: Chairman, gently and effectually removed in Youth. and Ladies and Gen- 
us, for example, a Policy of 5000/., having Admiral the Right Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G G.C.B., , Lord of Hessen, by the occasional use of the IMPROV ED ELASTIC 
8ial. 2s. 6d. of previously vested additions, oon the Admiral ty; CHEsT EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
ranked for e.s.cccccesse seeps = weseee £5,818 2 6 | Major-C J. Cockburn, part, G.C.H. outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
And had a farther addition made to it of....sc.css2 610 18 0 Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B., G.C.H. or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
And will, according to the principle above mentioned,_—— Major-Gen. Sir P. Koss, G. if y G.. “H. , Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full part:culars 
x feakes at next division of Profits as a Policy for £6,429 0 6 ery een Sir FW . | euraer, Ke K. : ‘K = receiving a postage stamp. enews era aes 
abies of increasin remi ve b a Jlieut.-Gen ir Jobn Gardiner, Cc v ‘ N Rw £ nt 
pci hee é ‘ompuny, whereby mod on 2 pian Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, k. fs Ge a A. YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 
or the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B., E. an exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a perma- 
sradually increasing during the first five years, aiter which | Major-Gen. Edward W iar “¢. B. nent gloss, and a tendency to curl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak-~ 
suniform premium is paid during the remainder of life. Major-Gen, Arnold, K. i ness, Premature-Greyness, Relaxation, and tendenc ney to fall off, 
Specimen of the Tab! Major-Gen. Cleiland, E.T. cs being entirely prevented by this * incomparable” 
Premium for Assuring 1002, Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer. K.H., late R.H.G. Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandrif, and for 
| First | Second) Third Fourth; Fifth Remainder Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.( Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
Age. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year.| of Li Major Shadwell! Clerke, K.H., F.R.S a BeauTirot Heapvof Hair. Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
Are tel Hair, Esa. M. & late R.H.G. Eee ey peeseneative agent, go gt og a ‘ASSAR rey 
-y £i 9 Sapt elville Grindla Arm ent. as the exclusive atronage of the severa overeigns an 
@i1 a oli s ; “s 10 a 3 “3 se : - 4 ry was Willlam Lancey, 8. A 7 As parats europe, and ee ee eee — dise -< Spamees 
illiam Chard, Es av ent. surersedes all preparations o professedly similar impor . 
is table is not only suitable to these who. trom the prospect | James Nugent Danwil, Esq y ® Being universally preferred, its consequent great di: mand ex- 
Sena sam darior te eet te rate wate ake decaealy ae cites the eupidiy of unnrincipled shoviecpere, whe vend the 
st mode of insuring with the view of securing the rev ay. Jonw Frnvatson. Esq., the "Government Calculator. res eareeen ty A ds BS Geseiae Sagers 
ms ed nrery loans. It is preferable to a period policy, ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of ws a 0 000 OW LANDS 
certificntes of beet the end o bhebe ihout requiens new | Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, MACASSAR OIL 
Fire Ineurance. — This Commeny tnnnmnrcine nek upon particularly favourable terms. are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
country aided gd insures against fire, private | Persons assured in this Office may change from one country | the wrapper pearly 1,500 times, containing 29.028 letters. ron 
Meadings, at the usual sso crags al in the same, and farm | to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 3s. 6d.—7s.— Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 
A prospectus may be obt ra aa Senet H T. nus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of | double that size. 21s. per Bottle. 
Thomson, Esq. ‘ New yoo olds e re HA enry the Policies was oopete rtioned to the Assured, atthe First Sep- Sold by the Preprietere, A. ROWLAND & Som, 20, Hatton- 
10, Pall Mall Bast” ank-bu: ntti © ott e Actuary, | tennial Meeting he = th pe reas 1844. garden don, and by Chemists and Perfum: 
» Actuary. OSEPH C, BRETTELL, Secretary. #* All other “ MACASSAR OILS” are fraudulent Counterfeits } 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS —ABBOTSFORD EDITION, — 





VOLUME TENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW READY. 


CONTAINING 


WOODSTOCK, THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TWO DROVERS, 
AND THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 


WITH 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD, 


By CRESWICK, H. 


M‘CULLOCH, FRASER, GILBERT, &c. 


THE TEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Illustrations by the most Eminent Artists of the 


present day, including 


WILKIE, 
MULREADY, 
LANDSEER, 
ROBERTS, 


STANFIELD, 
ALLAN, 
CRESWICK, 
COLLINS, 


NASMYTH, 
DUNCAN, 
LAUDER, 
SIMSON, 


KIDD, 
LEITCH, 

The HARVEYS, 
F. TAYLER. 


The Views embrace the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, including LOCH LOMOND—LOCH KATRINE—LOCH LEVEN—LOCH Tay 
—LOCH ARD—LOCH AWE. The SOLWAY FRITH—EDINBURGH, and its neighbouring Localities—The SHORES of the FORTH 
—The BANKS of the CLYDE—The EAST COAST of SCOTLAND—The VALE of the TWEED, including ABBOTSFORD and MBI. 


ROSE. 


FRANCE—The HOLY LAND, and many other places described in the Novels. 


The ZETLAND ISLES—LONDON and the THAMES—The ISLE OF MAN—The PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE—WALEs— 


COMPRISED IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


€¢% As this Edition will very shortly be finished, the SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COMPLETE THEIR SETS with as little delay as possible, a 
the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd Parts. 


N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edition. 


«This publication, which may be considered as a Na- 
tional Gallery of manners and historical events, continues 
to be as profusely and richly illustrated as at first.”—G/as- 
gow Citizen, July 1843. 

** The illustrations are very numerous, most appropriate, 
and ‘ beautiful exceedingly.” Great credit is due to the 
enterprising and judicious publisher, for the spirit and 
taste with which this edition proceeds.”—Bristol Mirror, 
Dec. 1844. 

**It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful 
than the illustrations which so abundantly enrich every 
number of this splendid edition of the Waverley Novels.” 
—Gloucester Journal, Nov. 1844 

** Although this unique publication has now progressed 
to Ninety Parts, we observe no falling off of interesting 
relics in its multitudinous embellishments.”—Jpswich Jour- 
nal, Oct. 1845. 

“The great charm of this edition is the variety of its 
pictorial illustrations, which ramge over every clime and 
country, and embrace nearly all descriptions of manners and 
ecostume.”—Inverness Courier, Nov. 1845. 

**When finished, this edition of Scott's tales will form 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


the most complete collection of illustrations of national 
and antique costumes, manners, and social peculiarities of 
life in the olden time, ever put together.”—Glasgow Citizen, 
Dec. 1845. 

‘* The spirited proprietors appear determined to achieve 
in the comparatively unexplored fields of pictorial illustra- 
tion what the immortal genius of the author has already 
accomplished in his own peculiar and unrivalled style.”— 
Aberdeen Journal, Sept. 1845. 

“*We apprehend that no library will be considered com- 
plete, which does not possess this standard copy of the 
* Waverley Novels.’”"—Chester Courant, Nov. 1845. 

“The great number and the beauty of its engravings, the 
care bestowed upon its typography and general correctness, 
give to this edition of Sir Walter's novels an attractiveness 
superior to any other work of the same kind.”—Gloucester 
Journal, Aug. 1845. 

“This beautiful work has now completed its ninth vo- 
lume. The wood engravings which close it are cf a most 
extraordinary character; and perhaps it is impossible to 
point out anything in any other modern work more singu- 
lar for its gem-like character, admirable finish, yet exqui- 














site freedom and bold than ‘ The Interior of the 
Sepuichre at Jerusalem.’ ”—Glasgow Argus, Ist dan, 1846, 

** We may safely write, that no work has been carried out 
with higher spirit or stricter conformity to the yo 4 
spectus than the ‘Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley 
Novels.” Mr. Cadell has given to the present age and poe 
terity a rich legacy of literary gems, and identified ve 
name with the glory of Walter Scott, as his posthumous 
literary publisher in this form.”—Somerset County Herald, 
Jan. 1846. 

“The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels dow 
the greatest credit to the liberal editors, and to the talented 
artists who have been retained for the embellishments.”— 
Bristol Mirror, Jan, 1846. 

**It is treason to genius, to artistic talent, and to com 
mercial spirit, not to add such a splendid book to the library 
of all who can by any means afford to gratify their taste for 
what is beautiful and of intrinsic worth.”—Gloucester Jow- 
nal, Jan. 1846. 

** The later published numbers betray no falling off in the 
beauty, elegance, and taste which have dist ig d this 
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really, superb work.” —Jbid. Feb. 1846. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, People’s Edition, 
Was commenced on 2nd MARCH, in NUMBERS and PARTS, and will be completed in NOVEMBER. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, People’s Edition. 
This Issue was begun on Ist JANUARY, in NUMBERS and PARTS, and will also be completed in NOVEMBER. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, People’s Edition. 
224 NUMBERS and 56 PARTS of this Edition are Published. The Work will likewise be completed in NOVEMBER. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, People’s Edition, 
Was Completed at the end of 1845, amd is now to be had in ONE VOLUME, Royal Octavo, Price 10s. 


ROBERT faentip. Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 


ae, 





Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4 


New Ormont-street, in the county of 





at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pobl 
by Joan Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said ome cro — 4 4 it, in Weniageou-s s:1eet aforesaid ; and sold by all and Ne Agents: for Mew 


Bai & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Cumming & Ferguson, Dw! 





